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THE OREGON TREATY OF 1846 


O* June 15, 1946 the hundredth anniversary of the signing of 

the Treaty of \Vashington, commonly known as the Oregon 
Treaty, was duly celebrated at the Peace Arch at Blaine, 
Washington and Douglas, B.C. At Blaine the forty-ninth 
parallel crosses Boundary Bay, an arm of the Gulf or Strait of 
Georgia. On both sides of the Peace Arch are public parks 
maintained respectively by the State of Washington and the 
Province of British Columbia. The Peace Arch or Peace Portal 
was erected to commemorate the hundred years of peace between 
Great Britain and the United States. On the southern or American 
face, the arch bears the inscription ‘Children of a Common 
Mother.”” On the Canadian or northern face are the words 
‘Brethren dwelling together in peace and unity.’ In the passage- 
way under the Arch are two steel gates securely fastened back 
and on one side is the inscription ‘“Open 100 years’ and on the 
other ‘‘\iay these gates never be closed.” A few miles (by air- 
line) west of Blaine at Point Roberts, Washington, is the official 
granite monument marking the western land terminal of the 
International Boundary. On its northern face are the names of 
the three British boundary commissioners and on the southern 
the name of Alexander Campbell, the American commissioner. 
The eastern face is inscribed simply “Treaty of Washington, 
June 15, 1846.” 

Although the treaty was signed at Washington and was 
officially named after its place of signature, common usage for a 
century has entitled it ‘“‘The Oregon Treaty.’ There is no valid 
reason to call it anything else. There have been other treaties 
signed at Washington, but there is only one Oregon Treaty. 

1For a description of the Arch, planned by the late Samuel Hill of Seattle, Washing- 


ton, see A Brief History of Washington State Good Roads Association (Seattle, 1939), 21-3. 
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The importance of the Oregon Treaty is that it provided a 
peaceful solution for a difficult diplomatic problem, the claims of 
Great Britain and the United States to the Oregon Territory, or 
“Old Oregon,’’ extending from the northern border of California 
to the southern limits of Alaska, or to be more specific from 42° 
to 54° 40’ north latitude. To be sure the territory actually under 
dispute was much smaller and embraced only that portion lying 
south of 49° and west and north of the main stream of the 
Columbia River. From 1824 on, Great Britain had little if any 
hope of holding the south bank of the Columbia, and although 
the Americans for political purposes raised the cry of ‘‘Fifty-four- 
forty-or-fight,’’ the actual danger of an outbreak of hostilities was 
not very great. The late Professor Edmond S. Meany of the 
University of Washington at Seattle was quite correct when he 
termed the cry ‘‘mere Yankee bluster.’’ In the spring of 1846 
when there was considerable war excitement, T. \W2\Ward, Ameri- 
can representative of Baring Brothers, was able to write to his 
firm that ‘‘There seems to be no apprehension of war—but a 
general belief that the Oregon matter is about to be settled.’” 
President Polk was willing to renew negotiations and Lord Aber- 
deen was anxious for a peaceful settlement. 

But before it is possible to discuss the events leading up to the 
signing of the Treaty it is first necessary to set forth the points at 
issue. The north-west coast was, with the exception of the Arctic 
region, the last portion of the North American continent to be 
discovered or explored. None the less Spain, Russia, Great 
Britain, and the United States all put forward claims to the coast. 
Spain’s claim was based on the bull of Pope Alexander VI (1493), 
the Treaty of Tordesillas with Portugal (1494), and the discovery 
of the Pacific Ocean in 1513 by Varco Nunez de Balboa. By the 
papal bull of 1493 the dividing line between Spanish and Portu- 
guese possessions was placed at 370 leagues west of the Cape 
Verde Islands.* France, Holland, and England were unwilling 
to recognize this division of the world between Spain and 
Portugal. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Spanish 
explorers did not penetrate beyond Cape Blanco on the Oregon 


2Public Archives of Canada, Baring Papers, T. W. Ward to Baring Brothers, 
March 31, 1846. 

*Cambridge Modern History (Cambridge, 1900), I, 24. Cf. Robert Greenhow, 
Memoir Historical and Political on the Northwest Coast of America and the Adjacent 
Territories (Washington, D.C., 1840), 21. Greenhow gives the date of the papal bull 
as 1494. 
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coast. In 1774 the Perez expedition reached the Queen Charlotte 
Islands, but did not land, and on its return trip dropped anchor 
in a ‘“‘C”’ shaped roadstead on Vancouver Island. Later the 
Spaniards effected landings on the Washington coast and in 
Alaska. 

Two Russian expeditions under Vitus Bering, a Dane, dis- 
covered Bering Sea and Bering Strait in 1728, and penetrated to 
the Alaskan coast in 1741.° It was the Russian advance in Alaska 
which caused the Spaniards to enter Upper California in 1769 
and to send the Perez expedition north in 1774. 

British claims to the coast date back to Sir Francis Drake's 
circumnavigation of the globe, 1577 to 1580. In 1579 Drake 
landed in California and took possession of the territory, which 
he termed New Albion, in the name of Queen Elizabeth. He 
penetrated to the Oregon coast and may have reached as far 
north as the latitude of Vancouver Island. But it was not until 
Captain James Cook on his third voyage landed at Nootka Sound, 
on the west coast of Vancouver Island, that we can be sure that 
an Englishman actually set foot on what is now the soil of British 
Columbia. When at Nootka, Cook’s men obtained valuable sea 
otter skins. In 1778 after leaving Nootka, he discovered Cook’s 
Inlet in Alaska, and sailed through Bering Strait, but was turned 
back by the ice pack in the Arctic Ocean. His untimely death 
in Hawaii in February, 1779 did not put an end to his expedition 
which had been charged with finding the North-West Passage. 
With a dying man on board, Captain Clerke, in command of the 
Resolution and the Discovery, returned to the Arctic in 1779, but 
again failed to penetrate the icy barrier. They went home by 
way of the Siberian coast and China. At Macao, the Portuguese 
port near Canton, the Chinese merchants bid high for the sea 
otter skins. It speaks volumes for the iron discipline of the Royal 
Navy that the sailors did not desert and try to return at once to 
the north-west coast. But in 1785, the year after the publication 
of Cook’s third Voyage, Captain James Hauna arrived at Nootka 
with his trading vessel and the maritime fur trade commenced. 

In 1788 the first Americans, Captains Kendrick and Gray, 
arrived. The next year a Spanish expedition under Martinez took 
formal possession of Nootka. Several vessels, actually British 
but some of them sailing under foreign flags, were seized and 


‘Greenhow, Memoir on the Northwest Coast of America, 30-46, discusses these and 
other Spanish explorations at some length. 

5The most recent account of Bering’s voyages is to be found in Stuart R. Tompkins, 
Alaska, Promyschlennik and Sourdough (Norman, Okla., 1945), 25-44. 
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Britain and Spain nearly went to war. Their difficulties were ad- 
justed by the Nootka Convention of 1790.° By its terms British 
and Spanish commissioners were to meet at Nootka. The British 
commissioner was Captain George Vancouver, who in his explo- 
ration from 1792 to 1794 charted the north-west coast from 
Oregon to Alaska. In 1795 a final ceremony took place at Nootka 
after which both nations seem to have abandoned the post. But 
by the terms of the Convention, Britain and Spain were to enjoy 
equal rights of trade and settlement ‘‘in places not already occu- 
pied”’ provided that British subjects did not ‘“‘navigate or carry 
on their fishing, within the space of ten sea-leagues from any part 
of the coasts already occupied by Spain.”’ 

Overland British traders arrived on the coast in 1793, when 
Alexander Mackenzie of the North West Company ‘“‘from Canada 
by land’”’ penetrated to his well-known rock. The Lewis and 
Clark expedition, sent out by President Jefferson after the Louisi- 
ana Purchase of 1803, arrived at Fort Clatsop near the mouth of 
the Columbia River in 1805. John Jacob Astor’s venture, the 
Pacific Fur Company, is too well known to require more than a 
passing reference. Astoria was founded in 1811 and was “‘open 
for business’? when David Thompson arrived in July of that year. 
No one now believes Gabriel Franchére’s story of the ‘‘race to 
the sea.’’ Astoria ‘‘surrendered”’ to the North \West Company in 
1813, but under the terms of the Treaty of Ghent was formally 
restored to the United States in 1818. The North West Company, 
who had renamed the post Fort George, carried on its trade 
without interruption. 

The activities of these early explorers and fur traders were to 
play their part in the claims advanced by Great Britain and the 
United States to the Oregon Territory. For that reason it has 
been necessary to give rather a full summary of them. It should 
be remembered, of course, that the Hudson’s Bay Company did 
not penetrate to the Oregon Country until after the union of 1821. 

In 1818 Great Britain and the United States entered into a 
convention which settled the boundary from the north-west angle 
of the Lake of the Woods to the summit of the Rocky Mountains 
at the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude. West of the Rocky 
Mountains, British subjects and American citizens were to enjoy 


*The text of the Convention is given in Greenhow, Memoir on the Northwest Coast 
of America, 114-15, and elsewhere. The account by W. R. Manning “‘The Nootka Sound 


Controversy” in the Report of the American Historical Association, 1904, 279-478, is 
still standard. 
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equal rights of trade and settlement.’ A saving clause was added 
protecting the claims of Great Britain, the United States, and any 
other state or states to any portion of the Oregon Territory. 
Although the phrase ‘‘Joint Occupation’’ is usually applied to the 
conditions in Oregon between 1818 and 1846, it is not strictly 
accurate. There was no condominium in Oregon such as has 
existed in New Caledonia under the joint rule of Great Britain 
and France. All that the convention did was to clear up certain 
points between Great Britain and the United States, but the 
vital question of sovereignty remained unsettled. Spain and 
Russia still possessed claims which had not yet been dealt with 
satisfactorily. 

By the Florida Treaty of 1819, the United States acquired 
Spain’s claims to the north-west coast, but the problem of Russia 
was not so easily solved. On September 4, 1821 Czar Alexander | 
issued a ukase, or edict, reserving to Russian subjects ‘‘the pursuit 
of commerce, whaling and fishery, and all other industry within 
an area extending from Bering Strait south to 51° of north latitude 
on the American coast and from Bering Strait to 45° 50’ [the 
southern tip of Urup in the Kurile Islands] on the Asiatic side.’’® 
Foreign vessels were forbidden to come within one hundred Italian 
miles of these coasts at any point. It should be noticed that 
Russia was laying claim to territories both on the American and 
the Asiatic coasts which were doubtfully hers. 

Great Britain and the United States were not slow in taking 
up the challenge as regards the American coast. Instead of 
making a joint protest each nation preferred to deal with Russia 
separately. But Britain was more hampered than was the United 

7Article 3 of this convention signed on October 20, 1818, reads as follows: ‘It is 
agreed, that any country that may be claimed by either Party on the North West Coast 
of America, Westward of the Stony Mountains, shall, together with its Harbours, Bays, 
and Creeks, and the Navigation of all Rivers within the same, be free and open, for the 
term of ten years from the date of the Signature of the present Convention, to the 
Vessels, Citizens, and Subjects of the Two Powers; it being well understood, that this 
Agreement is not to be construed to the Prejudice of any Claim, which either of the Two 
High Contracting Parties may have to any part of the said Country, nor shall it be 
taken to affect the Claims of any other Power or State to any part of the said Country, 
nor shall it be taken to affect the Claims of any other Party or State to any part of the 
said Country; the only Object of the High Contracting Parties, in that respect, being 
to prevent disputes and differences amongst Themselves.”” The text is to be found in 


Hunter Miller (ed.), Treaties and Other Internaiional Acts of the United States of America 
(Washington, 1937), V, 10-11, and also in Greenhow, Memoir on the Northwest Coast of 
America, 219. 
’Ukase of Alexander I, September 4, 1821, quoted in Tompkins, Alaska, 135. 
*Tompkins discusses these tangled negotiations at some length, Alaska, 135-47. 
Cf. also F. Levirs, British Attitude to the Oregon Question, M.A. thesis in the Library of 
the University of British Columbia, chap. Iv, 45-53. 
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States by the terms of the Convention of 1818. If a clear-cut 
boundary settlement had then been made and the United States 
had received the southern portion of the territory, no matter 
whether the dividing line was at 49° north latitude or at the mouth 
of the Columbia River, then Great Britain would have been able 
to negotiate with Russia without reference to the United States. 
But the United States now had a right under the terms of the 
convention to become a party to any negotiation with Russia, or 
if she preferred, as she did, to carry on separate negotiations with 
the Czar. In 1824 a Russo-American Treaty was signed whereby 
‘the parallel of latitude 54° 40’ north was fixed as the southern 
limit of Russian territory on the coast, and the northern limit of 
settlement of citizens of the United States.’’!” 

Sir Charles Bagot, British Ambassador at St. Petersburg, had 
been entrusted in the meantime with the negotiations with the 
Russian plenipotentiaries. When he learned of the success of the 
Russo-American negotiators he was embarrassed. Russia now 
stood firm on 54° 40’ and the best that Great Britain could do was 
to send Stratford Canning in 1824 to St. Petersburg with a draft 
treaty accepting 54° 40’ as the southern boundary of Alaska but 
proposing that the line along the /isiére should never exceed 10 
marine leagues from tidewater and that north of 59° the boundary 
should be the 141st meridian instead of the 139th. Russia ac- 
cepted these proposals and the Anglo-Russian Treaty was signed 
in 1825. 

The settlement of the northern boundary of the Oregon Terri- 
tory at 54° 40’ north latitude was of great importance. Russia 
had successfully played off Great Britain against the United 
States and had secured a boundary rather more favourable than 
she might have done had Great Britain and the United States 
presented a united front. 

Between 1823 and 1826 Great Britain and the United States 
were engaged in discussions regarding the future of the Oregon 
Territory. Richard Rush, the American minister to London dealt 
with William Huskinson and Stratford Canning. The final 
American proposal brought forward in 1824 was that Article 3 of 
the Convention of 1818 should be renewed for ten years and that 
during this period ‘‘no settlement shall be made on the Northwest 
Coast of America, or any of the islands thereunto adjoining, by 
citizens of the United States, north of the forty-ninth degree of 
north latitude, or by British subjects either south of the said 


Tompkins, Alaska, 142-3. 
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forty-ninth degree or north of the fifty-fifth degree of north 
latitude.””""' To this Britain made a final proposal on July 18, 
1824 ‘‘that the boundary line between the territories claimed by 
his Britannic Majesty and those claimed by the United States, to 
the west, in both cases, of the Rocky Mountains, shall be drawn 
due west along the 49th parallel of north latitude, to the point 
where the parallel strikes the great northeasternmost branch of 
the Oregon or Columbia river, marked on the maps as McGil- 
livray’s river, thence down along the middle of the Oregon or 
Columbia, to its junction with the Pacific Ocean; the navigation 
of the whole channel being perpetually free to the subjects and 
citizens of both parties.’’!” 

These American and British proposals were of the utmost 
importance. The territory in dispute was now limited to that 
north of the Columbia and south of the forty-ninth parallel. No 
matter how much heat was later to be engendered by the American 
politicians and by the immigrants who had come in their covered 
wagons ‘“‘the plains across’ into Oregon, these proposals repre- 
sented the boundary lines set forth by each of the high contracting 


parties. But the day for settlement of the Oregon boundary was 
not yet! 


Negotiations were resumed in 1826 with the result that the 
Convention of 1818 was renewed indefinitely in 1827 with the 
proviso that either side could give a year’s notice for its termi- 
nation. On the diplomatic front matters were peaceful for over a 
decade, but missionary activities and frontier pressure brought 
Oregon to the fore in the late eighteen-thirties. Nor were the 
champions of ‘‘Manifest Destiny”’ voiceless in Congress. Senators 
Lewis F. Linn and Thomas H. Berton, both of Missouri, took up 
the cudgels. Senator Linn in 18388 introduced a bill into the 
United States Senate ‘‘authorizing the occupation of the Columbia 
River establishing a territory north of latitude forty-two degrees, 
and west of the Rocky Mountains, to be called ‘Oregon Territory,’ 
providing means for the establishment of a fort on that river, and 
the occupation of the country by the military force of the United 
States, establishing a port of entry, and requiring that the country 
should be held subject to the revenue of the United States.’ 
The next year Linn presented a petition to Congress from the 

11American State Papers, Foreign Relations, V, 582, 563, quoted in Miller, Treaties 
of the United States of America, 19. 


Quoted ibid., 19. 
Melvin W. Jacobs, Winning Oregon (Caldwell, Idaho, 1938), 116. 
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American inhabitants of the Oregon Territory asking that Ameri- 
can laws and government be extended to them. This petition had 
been brought from Oregon in 1838 by the Reverend Jason Lee, one 
of the pioneer American Methodist missionaries who had arrived 
in the territory in 1834. It is interesting that Jason Lee and his 
brother Daniel, were Canadians by birth who had, however, been 
sent to Oregon by the Mission Board of the American Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The pioneer Presbyterian missionaries, the 
Reverend Marcus Whitman, M.D. and his wife, Narcissa, and the 
Reverend H. H. and Mrs. Spalding who arrived in 1836, were also 
Americans. The Methodists settled on the Willamette and the 
Presbyterians near Walla Walla. Roman Catholic missionaries, 
the Reverend Francis Norbert Blanchet and the Reverend Modeste 
Demers both members of the Order of the Oblates of Mary 
Immaculate came overland from Canada in 1838. Later Roman 
Catholic missionaries, including the Reverend P. J. de Smet, S. J., 
arrived from St. Louis. The first Anglican clergyman to arrive 
was the Reverend Henry Hubert Beaver, chaplain to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company whose stormy career at Fort Vancouver lasted from 
1836 co 1838. 

The American missionaries did much to popularize Oregon. 
Their success among the native Indians was not great but they 
were anxious to bring settlers to Oregon. None the less, as Melvin 
Jacobs has well pointed out, it was the American fur traders or 
mountain men ‘‘who actually blazed the trails and brought to the 
frontier settlements of lowa and Missouri the possibilities of the 
new wonderland of Oregon.’”! 

The intrepid American ‘“‘mountain men,’’ whether operating 
as individuals or associated in the Rocky Mountain Fur Company, 
found themselves in serious competition with the Hudson’s Bay 
Company just as soon as they crossed the Continental Divide. By 
the terms of the Convention of 1818 these American fur traders 
possessed equal rights of trade in the Oregon Territory. As a 
matter of fact, the Hudson’s Bay Company kept a firm hold on 

'47bid., 32-3. ‘When the early missionaries journeyed to Oregon they accompanied 
the fur traders on their annual expeditions to the Rocky Mountains. Fur traders 
blazed the trails, furnished information, and established contacts with Oregon. They 
guided and protected the missionaries on their way. When frontiersmen began to ap- 
pear in Oregon as settlers they were aware that there was an American settlement there, 
and that it was largely constituted by missionaries. As a class, however, the frontiers- 
men were distinctly different from New England missionaries; neither were they 
interested in them. A vital connection between the two groups does not appear to 


have existed. Marcus Whitman and Jason Lee were better and moré widely known 
in New York and New England than they were in Missouri or in lowa Territory.” 
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the overland fur trade and in the eighteen-thirties commenced to 
compete successfully with the American maritime fur traders.” 

It is impossible to tell the story of the rivalry of the British 
and American fur traders. The essential point is that the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, by the union of 1821, became the residuary legatee 
of the North West Company west of the Rockies and that by the 
time the American fur traders began to appear in the late eighteen- 
twenties it was firmly entrenched in the Oregon Territory. Dr. 
John McLoughlin at Fort Vancouver" received visiting American 
fur traders most hospitably as guests, but placed all possible 
dithculties in their way if they attempted to enter into competition 
with the great Company. Other Americans, Commodore Charles 
Wilkes, U.S.N. of the United States exploring expedition, William 
A. Siacum, special agent of the United States, and Dr. Elijah 
\\ hite, sub-Indian agent, also visited Fort Vancouver and were 
well received. But the fact remained that the Hudson’s Bay 
Company was in control of nearly all the fur trade in Oregon 
Territory and intended to remain so. 

The old axiom that ‘Settlement kills the fur trade’’ was to 
prove itself once more in the case of Oregon. ‘The settlers were 
nearly all Americans and their advent played an important part 
in the discussions on the Oregon question. As we shall see later, 
the actual settlement of the boundary dispute was not influenced 
to any extent by the presence of the Americans on the Willamette. 
Nor were the few settlers on the Cowlitz Portage and in the Puget 
Sound area of any great importance in determining the actual 
boundary. None the less the American claims to Oregon were 
strengthened by the migrations from the \iississippi Valley over 
the Oregon Trail.!* The numbers of Americans coming into 

“The classical account of the American fur trade is Hiram M. Chittenden, The 
American Fur Trade in the Far West (3 vols., New York, 1902). The Hudson’s Bay 
Kecord Society in conjunction with the Champlain Society has published the Letters of 
Dr, John McLoughlin in three volumes, edited by E. E. Rich, with valuable introductions 
by W. Kaye Lamb. Dr. Lamb's introductions constitute what is probably the most 
accurate and complete biography of McLoughlin which has yet appeared. F. V. 
Holman, Dr. John McLoughlin (Cleveland, 1907), is still useful. Douglas MacKay, 
The Honourable Company (Toronto, 1936), is possibly the best single volume history 
of the company. Reference should also be made to H. H. Bancroft, History of Oregon 


2 vols., San Francisco, 1886) and Walter N. Sage, Sir James Douglas and British 
Columbia (Toronto, 1930), chaps. {I-v. 

'6Fort Vancouver, now Vancouver, Washington, was founded in 1825 on the north 
bank of the Columbia River, a sure indication that Great Britain had by that date 
ibandoned all hope of holding the south bank of the Columbia. 

On this important subject see Frederick Merk, ‘‘The Oregon Pioneers and the 
Boundary” (American Historical Review, XXIX, July, 1924, 691-9). This article 
disposes of the theory tkat ‘‘American pioneers brought pressure to bear on the govern- 
ment of either the United States or Great Britain by occupation of the disputed area 
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Oregon in the early eighteen-forties were not large until the 
arrival of the ‘‘great immigration” of 18438 of about 800 persons 
led by Peter H. Burnett and Jesse Applegate. But these Ameri- 
cans were settlers, not fur traders. Their presence in Oregon was 
an incentive to those western senators who were clamouring for 
the American occupation of the disputed territory. Senator Linn, 
on December 19, 1842, introduced a bill containing the following 
preamble: ‘“‘Whereas the title of the United States to the Territory 
of Oregon is certain and will not be abandoned.’’* In the debate 
on their bill Senator Robert J. Walker, of Mississippi, announced 
that he was not disposed to abandon one inch of the territory 
claimed by the United States from the 42° to the 54° north 
latitude.'* In 1843 Senator Linn introduced a bill providing for a 
line of forts from the Missouri and Arkansas Rivers to the mouth 
of the Columbia, and also free land grants in Oregon to all 
settlers.2° This bill passed the United States Senate but was 
‘‘killed’’ by John Quincy Adams, Chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives. 

Even before the “great immigration of 1843” had arrived in 
Oregon the American settlers had taken an important step. At 
Champoeg on the Willamette on May 2, 1843, a meeting was held 
at which it was decided to establish a provisional government 
“until such time as the United States of America extend their 
jurisdiction over us.’"! French-Canadian settlers on the Willam- 
ette and elsewhere, opposed the motion, but were defeated by a 
narrow margin. According to the traditional story, two French 
Canadians, Frangois Xavier Matthieu and Etienne Lucier voted 
with the Americans. 

By now the Hudson’s Bay Company had made up its mind 
that it would be advisable to found a post on Vancouver Island 
north of the Columbia River” (Annual Report of the American Historical Association, 
1944, I, part 11; Guide to the American Historical Review, 1895-1945, Washington, D.C., 
1945, 237). There were Jess than forty Americans living north of the Columbia in 
1846. Jacobs, Winning Oregon, 218-19, also n. 21 on 219. 


1SCongressional Globe, 27th Congress, 3rd Session, 99, quoted in Jacobs, Winning 
Oregon, 140. 

"Congressional Globe, 104. 

2°Jacobs, Winning Oregon, 141. ‘It granted 640 acres of land for every white male 
inhabitant of the territory of Oregon, eighteen years of age and upward, who cultivated 
the same for five years. It provided 160 additional acres for a wife, and the like sum for 
each child under eighteen years of age, and for those born within five years.’’ Other 
provisions of the bill extended civil and criminal jurisdiction of the courts of Iowa 
lerritory over the Territory from 42° to 54° 40’ and provided for the appointment 
of two additional Indian agents. 

Report of the Legislative Committee adopted July 5, 1843, sec. 1, quoted in 
F, V. Holman, “Oregon Provisional Government” (Oregon Historical Quarterly, XIII, 
1912, 89-193). Cf. Sage, Sir James Douglas, 124, n. 2. 
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which could, if necessary, take the place of Fort Vancouver. As 
carly as 1824-5 Governor George Simpson had had this in mind 
and the foundation of Fort Langley on the Lower Fraser in 1827 
may be taken as an indication that a port north of 49° would be a 
possible substitute for a depot on the Columbia. But Simpson’s 
thrilling voyage down the Fraser in 1828 convinced him that Fort 
Langley was not suitable. In 1842 James Douglas was sent to 
explore the south end of Vancouver Island and he reported in 
favour of Camosun or Camosack. Fort Victoria was erected 
in 1843,” 

From Oregon Territory the scene now shifts back to London 
and Washington. During the negotiations of 1842 which resulted 
in the Webster-Ashburton Treaty, the Oregon question was dis- 
cussed, but ‘‘the instructions of Ashburton did not permit him to 
go very far; they contemplated, in the first instance, a boundary 
following the course of the Columbia from its mouth to its 
confluence with the Snake River and thence due east to the Rocky 
Mountains; beyond that Ashburton was authorized to concede 
only as much as had been offered in 1824; even the British pro- 
posal of 1826 would have been beyond his authority.’’**> As might 
be expected nothing came of these conversations. 

In October, 1842, after the exchange of ratifications of the 
\\ebster-Ashburton Treaty, the British government broached the 
subject of Oregon. President Tyler wished to send Daniel Web- 
ster, Secretary of State, on a special mission to London, but failed 
in February, 1843 to secure the necessary appropriation from 
Congress. Webster and Tyler were apparently willing to offer a 
tripartite treaty between the United States, Great Britain, and 
Mexico whereby Mexico would cede California down to 36° to 
the United States and Great Britain would secure the line of the 
Columbia.*! This scheme, however, came to nothing. 

In the autumn of 1843 and the winter of 1843-4, Edward 
Everett, American minister to London, carried on lengthy ne- 
gotiations with Lord Aberdeen, Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. Everett suggested a modification of the American pro- 
posals so that the whole of Vancouver Island should be left in 

2Sage, Sir James Douglas, 119-24. 

*%Miller, Treaties of the United States of America, 21. In 1826 the British plenipo- 
tentiaries had offered ‘‘as a detached territory, the whole of the Olympic Peninsula (in 
Washington State) north of a straight line from the southern extremity of Gray’s 


Harbor to the southern extremity of Hood’s Inlet or Hood Canal” (ibid., 20). 
*“Tbid., 21-2. Cf. Jacobs, Winning Oregon, 130-2. 
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British hands. Aberdeen was much interested in this proposal 
and thus wrote to Sir Robert Peel on September 25, 1844: ‘‘I 
believe that if the line of the 49th degree were extended only to 
the water’s edge, and should leave no possession of all of Van- 
couver’s Island, with the northern side of the entrance to Puget’s 
Sound; and if all the harbors within the Sound, and to the 
Columbia, inclusive, were made free to both countries; and further 
if the river Columbia from the point at which it became navigable 
to its mouth, were also made free to both, this would be in reality 
a most advantageous settlement.’’”° 

Richard Pakenham, the British plenipotentiary reached 
\Washington on February 19, 1844, but the tragic death of Abel 
P. Usher, Secretary of State, on February 28, delayed the opening 
of negotiations and it was not until August 26, 1844 that the 
British proposals were communicated to the new Secretary of 
State, John C. Calhoun. The Pakenham-Calhoun negotiations 
were, however, unfruitful.2* The Tyler administration was draw- 
ing to a close and nothing could be done with the presidential 
clection of 1844 pending. 

The victory of the ‘‘dark horse’? James K. Polk, the Demo- 
cratic candidate, on a war-cry of ‘“‘Fifty-four-forty-or-fight”’ 
brought the Oregon question into its last and most exciting phase. 
The Democratic convention platform ‘‘screamed defiance’’ when 
it resolved: ‘That our title to the whole of the Territory of Oregon 
is clear and unquestionable; that no portion of the same should be 
ceded to England or any other power; and that the re-occupation 
of Oregon and the re-annexation of Texas at the earliest practicable 
period are great American measures, which this Convention 
recommends to the cordial support of the Democracy of the 
Union.’’?§ 

The coupling of Oregon and Texas under the cry of “‘the re- 
occupation of Oregon and the re-annexation of Texas’’ was an 
extremely shrewd move on the part of the Democrats. It was 
quite beside the point that the United States had never previously 
occupied Oregon or annexed Texas. Northern Democrats wished 


*U.S. Department of State, 51, Despatches, Great Britain, no. 69, quoted in 
Miller, Treaties of the United States of America, 24-5. 

*6Quoted zbid., 25, from a citation in R. C. Clark, “Aberdeen and [’cel on Oregon, 
1844” (Oregon Historical Quarterly, XXXIV, 236-40). 

27Miller, Treaties of the United States of America, 26-7. Calhoun, on one occasion, 
was prepared, unofficially, to consider the cession of all Vancouver Island to Great 
Britain provided that the latter would accept the line of 49 “ton the Continent.” 

*8Thomas A. Baily, A Diplomatic History of the American People (New York, 1941), 
1233. The quotation is from K. H. Porter, ed., National Party Platforms (New York, 
1924), 6. 
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for Oregon, a probable ‘‘free soil’’ area, and Southern Democrats 
desired Texas as one or more new slave state. The doctrine of 
“contiguity” operated in both cases. Oregon bordered the 
existing territory of the United States on the north-west as Texas 
did on the south-west. To be sure the Hudson’s Bay Company 
held for Great Britain the vast unoccupied reaches of the Northern 
Department of Rupert’s Land and also had a firm foothold in 
Oregon. Texas had once belonged to Mexico and Mexican claims 
to Texas were not abandoned until May, 1845, and then only as a 
result of British pressure.*® But foreign claims to soil adjacent 
to that of the United States mattered little in 1844 when Manifest 
Destiny was in its hey-day! 

President Polk in his inaugural address on March 4, 1845 
declared it to be his ‘‘duty to assert and maintain by all consti- 
tutional means the right of the United States to that portion of 
our territory which lies beyond the Rocky Mountains. Our title 
to the country of the Oregon is ‘clear and unquestionable,’ and 
already are our people preparing to perfect that title by occupying 
it with their wives and children.’’*® 

This bombastic outburst had repercussions in London. Up to 
this point the British Parliament had paid much less attention to 
the Oregon question than had been bestowed upon it by the 
American Congress, but on April 4, 1845, a full dress debate on 
Oregon took place in both houses. In the Lords, the Earl of 
Clarendon drew attention to what he termed ‘‘the extraordinary 
tone of the President’s Address.’’ Lord Aberdeen made a lengthy 
reply from which the following sentences are taken: “... 1 wish 
to observe that this speech is not an address made to Congress 
it is a speech made to the public, the Congress not being sitting. 
Undoubtedly, no speech of such a nature could be made by the 
President of the United States without drawing towards it the 
most serious attention. Nevertheless, it does not possess the 
importance of an official message, forming part of the legislative 
proceedings. I do not mean to undervalue its importance; but | 
must observe, that it has not quite the character of an address 
made to the Congress as the foundation of every legislative 
measure.’’*! 

2°Tbid., 259. 

307. D. Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Prestdents (Washington, D.C., 

1910), III, 2,231. For a useful discussion of Polk and his policies see F. H. Soward, 
“President Polk and the Canadian Frontier’’ (Canadian Historical Association Report, 


1930). 
3\Hansard's Parliamentary Debates, third series, LN XIX, April 4, 1845, 121-2. 
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After stating that the British position remained what it had 
been since 1827, Aberdeen pointed out that even if Polk wished 
to terminate the agreement he could not do so without the consent 
of Congress, and that, unless specially summoned, Congress 
would not meet until the following December. The year’s notice, 
if then given, would not terminate the agreement till the end of 
1846, so that there was still plenty of time for further negotiations. 
Aberdeen’s speech ended, however, with a polite, but stern, 
warning to the United States: ‘‘... 1 hope, therefore, and fully 
believe, that we shall have the happiness of seeing this important 
question brought to a satisfactory because an agreeable conclusion. 
(Loud cheers) Should it be otherwise, | can only say that we 
possess rights which, in our opinion, are clear and unquestionable; 
and, by the blessing of God, and with our support, these rights 
we are fully prepared to maintain.’ 

In the House of Commons Lord John Russell, leader of the 
Opposition, was equally clear: 

I may be told that it does not matter if this rocky and barren territory should 
be claimed, or occupied, or taken by the United States. Yes, Sir, I must say that 
it does matter. It cannot be a matter of indifference, that a large territory to which 
we have a better and a juster title, should be yielded to what I must call a bluster- 
ing announcement on the part of the President of the United States. It cannot 
be a matter of indifference that the communication between that country, west of 
the Rocky Mountains, and China, the East Indies, and the whole of South America, 
should be surrendered at once to a Foreign Power; but, above all, it cannot be a 
matter of indifference, that the tone or the character of England should be lowered 
in any transaction which we may have to carry on with the United States.* 

The Prime Minister, Sir Robert Peel, was conciliatory but very 
firm. After expressing regret that President Polk, while negoti- 
ations were pending, should have ‘‘contrary to all usage”’ referred 
‘to other contingencies than a friendly and satisfactory termi- 
nation of these differences,’’ Peel sounded a warning note: “*.. . I 
feel it my imperative duty, on the part of the British Government, 
to state in language the most temperate, but, at the same time, 
the most decided, that we consider we have rights respecting this 
territory of Oregon which are clear and unquestionable. We trust 
still to arrive at an amicable adjustment—we desire to effect an 
amicable adjustment of our claim; but having exhausted every 
effort to effect that settlement, if our rights shall be invaded, we 
are resolved—and we are prepared—to maintain them.’ 

In a most important leading article, the London Times on 
April 8, 1845 considered the Oregon question at some length. The 


2 Jbid., 124. %Jbid., 192-3. “Jbid., 199. 
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Times feared that the Americans would prolong discussions until 
they were prepared to take decisive action. 

If the United States Government intend to prosecute what they call their 
rights to the Oregon territory, they will be anxious to prolong that convention 
long enough to screen their operations under a pretext of law, until they have 
collected sufficient means for putting an end to it altogether. The President has 
actually pledged himself to this very line of policy. But it rests with England to 
prevent it: each of the contracting parties has the right to terminate the con- 
vention by a twelvemonth’s notice. If such a termination is inevitable, we must 
have an obvious interest in accelerating it, since our settlers are in possession of 
the country, and our forces are prepared to defend their positions. The counter- 
claim will gain strength by delay, ours is already established on the soil. The 
Americans will not fail to choose their opportunity, if we neglect ours.* 

[It must be confessed that the Times was apparently not 
completely in possession of the facts of the Oregon situation, but 
the article is important as setting forth the attitude of ‘‘the 
Thunderer”’ on this important question. Public opinion in Great 
Britain had been aroused by President Polk’s speech and the 
British Lion was lashing his tail in response to the American 
Eagle’s screams. 

Fortunately for all concerned, negotiations continued. Lord 
Aberdeen was favourable to a compromise and hoped to secure 
the whole of Vancouver Island even if it were necessary to abandon 
the line of the Columbia. James Buchanan, the new Secretary of 
State, was much more conciliatory than President Polk and was 
prepared for a compromise. It is impossible to trace the negoti- 
ations in any detail.** Buchanan entered into conversations with 
Richard Pakenham, British Minister at Washington, D.C., and 
at the same time Lord Aberdeen negotiated with Louis McLane, 
American Minister to the Court of St. James. On July 12, 1845 
the United States government proposed a settlement on the line 
of 49° to the Pacific Ocean, but offered free ports on Vancouver 
Island.*’7 This proposal was refused by the British on July 29 
and later withdrawn by the Americans. Negotiations then came 
to a standstill. 

On December 2, 1845 President Polk sent a message to 
Congress in which, among other topics, he reviewed the Oregon 
situation. In November, Polk had discussed his message with his 
Cabinet and Buchanan had, without success, attempted to 
moderate the President’s language. Polk was still warlike but 

*The Times, April 8, 1845. 

*Cf. Miller, Treaties of the United States of America, 30-86 where the negotiations 


are traced in full, with lengthy citations from all important documents. 
Ibid., 32. 
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he did not adhere to the old cry of ‘Fifty-four-forty-or-fight.”’ 
He explained that the American offer of 49° had been rejected 
and stated his reasons for asking Congress to give the required 
year’s notice for terminating the Convention of 1827. The 
concluding paragraph of the Oregon section of the President's 
message reads as follows: 

Oregon is a part of the North American continent, to which, it is confidently 
affirmed, the title of the United States is the best now in existence. For the grounds 
on which the title rests I refer you to the correspondence of the late and the present 
Secretary of State with the British plenipotentiary during the negotiation. The 
British proposition of compromise, which would make the Columbia the line south 
of 49°, with a trifling addition of detached territory to the United States north of 
that river, and would leave on the British side two-thirds of the whole Oregon 
Territory, including the free navigation of the Columbia and all valuable harbors 
on the Pacific, can never for a moment be entertained by the United States without 
an abandonment of their just and clear territorial rights, their own self-respect, 
and the national honor. For the information of Congress, I communicate here- 


with the correspondence which took place between the two Governments during 
the late negotiation.®* 


The President’s message was popular in the United States. 
A long debate in Congress ensued over the termination of the 
Convention of 1827 and finally the resolution empowering the 
President to terminate the joint occupation was passed and was 
signed by Polk on April 27, 1846. During the period of this long 
debate, which lasted four months, both the British and the 
American diplomats were manoeuvring for position. The British 
made an offer of arbitration which they did not expect would be 
accepted, and which was promptly rejected by the Americans. 
Polk was playing a waiting game and trying to force the British 
to offer terms acceptable to the United States. 

Lord Aberdeen as early as October 17, 1845, had evidently 
understood the situation when he wrote to Sir Robert Peel: ‘I am 
perfectly convinced that the question might be easily and satis- 
factorily settled by Mr. McLane in the course of half-an-hour. 
But then this has reference only to the merits of the question 
itself, and not to the circumstances by which it has been attended, 
and which have created the whole difficulty of the settlement.’’*® 
Aberdeen was opposed to war, but he was not disposed to allow 
the United States to ride roughshod over Great Britain. 
Buchanan in Washington was also conciliatory; his chief difficulty 
was to moderate the belligerent views of President Polk. 


38Richardson, Papers of the Presidents, III, 2,247-8. 
*\iiller, Treaties of the United States of America, 8. 
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In the early months of 1846 both sides were sparring for 
position. Buchanan feared that the British government if it 
accepted the line of 49° would insist on the “perpetual free navi- 
gation of the Columbia.’*° On March 3, 1846, McLane reported 
that he had “‘little or no expectation” that the British government 
would offer, or assent to a better partition, than the extension 
of a line on the forty-ninth parallel to the Straits of Fuca and 
thence down the middle of the Strait to the Pacific, providing 
that the free navigation of the Columbia was allowed ‘‘at least 
for such period as may be necessary for the trade of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company.” The British would also ‘‘expect some arrange- 
ments for the protection of the present agricultural settlements 
south of the 49th degree latitude, and north of the Columbia.” 
lf the Columbia River should not be navigable ‘‘from the point 
at which it would be intersected by the extension of the line along 
the 49th parallel,’ then the free navigation of the river would 
probably not be insisted upon." In this despatch, McLane fore- 
shadowed the final terms of settlement. The problem for 
Buchanan and McLane now was how to induce the British 
government to propose these terms. The adoption of the joint 
resolution for the abrogation of the convention by both Houses 
of the United States Congress on April 27 provided the occasion. 
\MicLane had another conversation with Aberdeen and was able 
to report on May 18 that Aberdeen had informed him of the 
instructions which were to be sent to Pakenham, empowering 
him ‘‘to submit a new and further proposition . . . for the partition 
of the territory in dispute.’ These terms were almost identical 
with those of the Oregon Treaty of June 15, 1846. 

Once the British proposal had been made, little time was lost 
in Washington. President Polk was not favourable at first be- 
cause he did not wish to accept the guarantee of free navigation 
of the Columbia River to the Hudson’s Bay Company. His 
Cabinet, however, favoured the treaty and advised that it be 
referred to the Senate. The Senate, after a two days’ debate, 
advised acceptance. On June 15, 1846 the treaty was formally 
signed by James Buchanan and Richard Pakenham without a 
single change in the wording. 

In both countries there was need for haste. The United 
States, as a result of the annexation of Texas, was now at war 
with Mexico. In Great Britain the administration of Sir Robert 


“Buchanan to McLane (private), February 26, 1846 quoted, zbid., 62. 
“\Tbid., 63-4. “Tbid., 69. 
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Peel was tottering. The news of the signing of the treaty was 
received on the day of its fall. 

The terms of the treaty were relatively simple.‘* By the 
first article, the line of 49° was extended ‘‘to the middle of the 
channel which separates the continent from Vancouver's Island,” 
and from that point the boundary was to be ‘“‘through the middle 
of the said channel, and of Fuca’s Straits to the Pacific Ocean.” 
A proviso was added to the effect that the navigation of these 
waters south of the forty-ninth parallel should “remain free and 
open to both parties.’ Article 11 provided for the free navigation 
of the Columbia, and Article 111 protected ‘‘the possessory rights 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company and of all British subjects who 
may be already in the occupation of land or other property, 
lawfully acquired within the said Territory.’’ The fourth article 
confirmed to the Puget’s Sound Agricultural Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the Hudson’s Bay Company, ‘‘the farms, lands, and 
other property of every description’”’ belonging to it on the north 
side of the Columbia River. The final article dealt with the 
question of ratification. 

Such were the terms of the Oregon Treaty. The usual opinion 
is that, owing to Aberdeen’s weakness, Great Britain suffered a 
severe diplomatic defeat. This opinion is practically contemporary 
and was held by some of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s officers in 
Oregon Territory. Writing to Dr. William Fraser Tolmie on 
April 17, 1847, when the exact terms of the treaty had reached 
Oregon, James Douglas expressed his feelings as follows: ‘‘About 
the treaty I cannot say much, the Governor and Committee 
appear satisfied, perhaps par necessité, with the provision for the 
protection of British interests and they being satisfied so am I. 
All things considered, the yielding mood of the British Ministry, 
and the concessions made, I looked for nothing short of the sacri- 
fice of our interests.’’** Modern American writers seem to agree 
with the prevailing opinion.* None the less it is well to remember 
that the acceptance of the Oregon Treaty by the Senate was a 
personal defeat for Polk. In Great Britain the news of the signing 
of the treaty was probably the only solace which Sir Robert Peel 

‘SThe full text is given zbid., 3-5. 

“Cf, Letters of James Douglas to W. F. Tolmie in Report of the Archives of British 
Columbia, 1913 (Victoria, B.C., 1914), V, 82-5. 

“E.g. Bailey, History of the American People, 244, ‘‘The Aberdeen Capitulation,”’ 
and R. W. Van Alstyne, American Diplomacy in Action (Stanford, Cal., 1944), 504. 
“Oregon was thus partitioned along practical lines and greatly to the advantage of the 


United States whose claims to the land north of the Columbia were very slender from 
every standpoint.” 
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had on the day which his ministry fell. Polk had played a very 
peculiar, if not actually a tricky role. He knew in the summer of 
1845 that the British government was ready to negotiate on the 
line of 49°, but ‘‘he refused on a point of etiquette to reopen the 
negotiations and in his annual message of December to Congress 
had the face to mislead the latter in the belief that Great Britain 
would make no compromise.’"** That shrewd negotiator, Daniel 
Webster, was not far wrong when he stated: ‘“‘Now, Gentlemen, 
the remarkable characteristic of the settlement of this Oregon 
question by treaty is this. In the general operation of Govern- 
ment, treaties are negotiated by the President and ratified by the 
Senate, but here is the reverse,—here is a treaty negotiated by the 
Senate, and only agreed to by the President.’’*’ 

After the lapse of a century it would appear that the Oregon 
Treaty was a satisfactory settlement of a vexed problem. Fortu- 
nately, it was concluded long enough before Anglo-American 
relations became strained during the Civil War. ‘‘Joint occu- 
pation”’ had been tried and had failed; and since neither country 
really wished to go to war over Oregon, a division of the territory 
was the only possible peaceful alternative. 

The ‘‘joint occupation” of 1818-46 was a prototype of more 
recent events. Canada and the United States have been partners 
in a joint defence scheme since 1940. A dispute over certain 
Pacific islands was resolved by a condominium of great Britain 
and the United States. Great Britain has leased certain Atlantic 
bases to the United States in return for American aid. Mr. 
Churchill has recently proposed a form of condominium in the 
western Pacific which might lead to joint occupation of bases in 
that area. There is possibly also a parallel to the rights of other 
nations in the convention of 1818 with the joint members of the 
English-speaking peoples in the United Nations. 

WALTER N. SAGE 
The University of British Columbia. 
“Van Alstyne, American Diplomacy in Action, 504. 


‘Quoted in Miller, Treaties of the United States of America, V, 89, from The Writings 
and Speeches of Daniel Websier, 1V, 20-1, December 2, 1846. 








THE CASE OF BIDWELL 


CORRESPONDENCE CONNECTED WITH THE “WITHDRAWAL” 
OF MARSHALL SPRING BIDWELL FROM CANADA 


The publication of Part I of the Arthur Papers’ has raised 
again the question of the character and aims of Marshall Spring 
Bidwell. Arthur's strictures are so completely at variance with 
the verdict of competent historians? that it has seemed desirable 
to publish per contra the following letters selected from the 
Merritt Papers and the Bidwell Letters in the Public Archives of 
Ontario. 

It is not the purpose of this article to attempt a review of 
Bidwell’s contributions to the political life of Upper Canada in 
the eleven years (1825-36) during which he sat in the Legislative 
Assembly. Without some appreciation, however, of the circum- 
stances under which he entered public life, of the consistency and 
ability with which, as private member and for two sessions as 
speaker, he devoted himself to the causes of civil liberty and 
religious equality, and of the completeness of his abstention from 
politics after his defeat in the elections of 1836, the events of the 
months covered by these letters cannot be understood. 

He was born in 1799 at Stockbridge in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, the son of Barnabas Bidwell. His father moved to 
Canada in 1810, and settled at Bath, near Kingston, where at 
first he supported his family by teaching school. It was later 
represented, and evidence to that effect was secured by his political 
opponents, that he had left the United States under some com- 
pulsion, and in default of funds in his capacity of county treasurer. 
Whatever truth—or extenuating circumstances—there may have 
been in these allegations, it is beyond the scope of this article to 
inquire; in any case his abilities were such that he had attained 
the office of attorney-general of Massachusetts, and eleven years 
after his coming to Canada his neighbours elected him to the 
Assembly. The ruling party, however, did not relish having a 





1Charles R. Sanderson (ed.), The Arthur Papers, Being the Papers Mainly Confi- 
dential, Private, and Demi-Official of Sir George Arthur, K.C.H., Last Lieutenant-Governor 
of Upper Canada, in the Manuscript Collection of the Toronto Public Libraries (Toronto, 
1943). 

2Professor New concludes his brief article on Bidwell in Canadian Portraits 
(R. G. Riddell, ed., Toronto, 1940), with the words “His contributions to the privileges 
that we in Canada enjoy today were substantial. The more one knows of him, the 
more he is confirmed in his assent to W. S. Wallace’s statement in his Family Compact 
—'‘Marshall Spring Bidwell was one of the noblest spirits that ever crossed the threshold 
of Canadian History’.”’ 
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former attorney-general of the Republic sitting in their midst,’ 
and contrived in time by a majority of one to secure his exclusion 
from the House on the ground that he was an alien, with his 
alleged defalcation as a supplementary reason. When the electors 
would have sent his son, recently admitted to the bar, in his stead, 
he too was disqualified as an alien. Four years later the im- 
practicability of distinguishing the American republican from the 
American loyalist, and spurning the one while embracing the 
other, had become patent; and having the seven years of residence 
required by the law Marshall Spring Bidwell was chosen to 
represent the community which had known him as boy and man. 
In the legislature his fine legal talents, his moderation in speech 
and his importunity in demanding legislation to redress admitted 
grievances combined to make Bidwell—not Mackenzie as has 
sometimes been represented—the acknowledged leader of the 
Reform party. Twice, in 1829 and again in 1835, when the Re- 
formers had secured a numerical majority, he became speaker of 
the Assembly, an office somewhat analogous to that of premier 
at the present time. The fact was that he had a steadiness of 
character and purpose which marked him for leadership. Rolph 
while eloquent and cultivated was impetuous and elusive; Mac- 
kenzie with all energy and courage lacked balance and the ability 
to work with others; Perry, Roblin, Gibson, and Lount were 
clearly of the rank and file. No man in public life who stood apart 
from the governing class commanded general respect to the same 
extent ashe. Indeed two of his speeches in the House were widely 
recognized as masterly in argument and phrasing—that in which 
as speaker in 1829 while upholding the privilege of Parliament he 
admonished a fellow member, Henry Boulton, for the part he had 
taken in a plot connected with the burning of Sir John Colborne 
in efigy at Hamilton, and his plea on constitutional grounds 
against the expulsion of Mackenzie from the Assembly. Un- 
fortunately he lacked the robust health and physical courage 
which are valuable assets in a pioneer society. But a careful study 
of his parliamentary career‘ in the years preceding this corre- 
spondence will, I think, establish his claim to be considered 


’Seventeen years later the official verdict on the older Bidwell is thus summarized: 
“He was a shrewd, smooth, subtle man, and a thorough paced republican, and he lost 
no opportunity of inculcating upon all who came within the sphere of his influence his 
own political notions and prejudices.” Public Archives of Canada, Series G 8, vol. 48, 
no. 60, 602-3, Arthur to Glenelg, Sept. 8, 1838. 

‘Oddly enough William Smith whose profound studies in this period were gathered 
up in his Political Leaders of Upper Canada (Toronto, 1931) failed to assign a chapter 
to Bidwell. 
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constructive and constitutional in his method and policy rather 
than the republican and revolutionary of Head’s lively imagi- 
nation and Arthur’s nurtured prejudice. 

Two quotations may be brought forward to indicate Arthur's 
opinion of Bidwell’s motives and character. The first is in a 
letter written from Albany on March 138, 1838, to Sir John Col- 
borne, who had been succeeded as lieutenant-governor of Upper 
Canada in 1836 by Sir Francis Bond Head, and had been trans- 
ferred to the lower province. At the end of this letter, Colborne 
says: “Mr. Bidwell called upon me this morning—I declined to 
express any opinion whatever upon his case, but acceded to hear a 
long statement from him—and never did I hear a weaker defence 
than he sets up.—’’®> The second is the first item printed below, 
from a dispatch to Lord Glenelg, Colonial Secretary dated June 
15, 1838. It is to be noted that a period of three months separated 
the two statements and that the graphic picture of Bidwell’s 
conduct of March 12 was drawn from memory after this lapse 
of time. 

It now becomes possible for the first time to publish from the 
original the famous note written in Head’s presence on December 8. 
This is the third item printed below. The original letter has been 
found among the Merritt Papers by Miss Helen McClung the 
Archivist of Ontario, whose assistance in securing the material 
for this article I gratefully acknowledge. 


C. B. Sissons 
Victoria College, Toronto. 


Arthur Papers, Arthur to Glenelg, Toronto, June 15, 1838: 


. .. During my journey to Upper Canada, travelling in the midst of night in bad 
roads in the winter, I met with a severe accident which detained me two days at 
Albany. 

The morning after my arrival, the Secretary of state of New York, Mr. Dix, 
called upon me and accompanied me on a visit to Governor Marcy, with whom I 
wished to confer, and to enter into a treaty of good understanding. 

Whilst I was with the Governor, the door was opened, without any announce- 
ment by a person who seemed ‘quite at home,” and who walked familiarly up to 
Marcy to shake him by the hand. 

The Governor half rose from his chair—exceedingly confused, coloured high, 
and hesitated whether to accept the offered hand.— 


‘Sanderson (ed.), Arthur Papers, 62. 
1Sanderson (ed.), Arthur Papers, 197-8. 
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The stranger now on his part drew up—seemed not to understand his friend's 
coldness, looked round the room, then enquiringly in Governor Marcy’s face 
then in mine—in fact there was a scene worthy of the pencil of Hogarth— At 
length, the unwelcome visitor moved towards Mr. Secretary Dix. They retired 
towards a Window—a few words passed between them—The stranger once more 
glanced his eye upon me and, then, hastily retired! 

It was impossible not to be exceedingly struck with all this. When I left the 
Governor Mr. Dix accompanied me, and, in place of leaving the building, I crossed 
the Hall in order to inspect some of the Apartments, and again unexpectedly came 
upon the mysterious stranger. As he threw his cloak around him and walked 
away, I could not refrain from asking Mr. Dix who the person was, and, then, all 
the Shuffling I had seen in the Governor's room was explained—it was Mr. Bidwell 
—late of Toronto! 

In the course of the day Mr. Dix again called upon me at the request of Mr. 
Bidwell, who was particularly anxious for an interview, which he hoped I would 
not refuse as he was a voluntary exile, and had parted on the most friendly and cordial 
terms with Sir Francis Head. 

Upon this distinct understanding, the interview was acceded to; and when 
Mr. Bidwell was announced, he repeated the same to me in still stronger terms. 

He stated that at a moment of peculiar anxiety and suspense, he had ex- 
perienced the utmost kindness and consideration from Sir Francis Head, who had 
acted towards him in the most friendly manner. That he had no complaint to 
make, but was anxious to explain his conduct on some particulars in which he was 
aware that appearances were much against him. 

My impression at the time was that the explanation was a complete failure. 
Mr. Bidwell was, I have no doubt, adverse to the rising on the day it took place, 
and so was Doctor Rolph. McKenzie and Lount had been premature, and an- 
ticipated the general intended rise by some days, which was the means used by 
the Providence of God to destroy their wicked scheme. 

I need not trouble your Lordship with all that passed. It will be sufficient 
for my present purpose to say that Mr. Bidwell assured me over and over, that 
Sir Francis Head’s conduct towards him had been generous and benevolent in the 
extreme and that he should ever feel grateful to him.— This Your Lordship will 
observe was more than three Months after Bidwell had left the Province!— 

Another remarkable incident occurred whilst I was at Albany into the details 
of which I will not trouble Your Lordship by entering—but, will simply observe, 
that before I left the City I was strongly impressed with the idea that McKenzie 
who was more bold and daring than his employers, was a mere tool in the hands of 
Rolph and Bidwell, who had for years been meditating the overthrow of the 
Government of the Province, and had lately received the cordial support and 
cooperation of Governor Marcy; and the mass of information that I have since 
acquired confirms strongly the opinion that I then formed.— 

I am not, My Lord, urging this in defence of Sir Francis Head’s general 
Government; for I will not disguise from Your Lordship that I disapprove of 
much connected with the rebellion— That calamity though readily suppressed, 
but most awful in its [the word ‘‘ruinous’’ is here deleted] consequences, might, 
and ought, as I think, to have been altogether prevented,—and by not doing so, 
amongst many other sad results a party has been brought forward—I allude 
principally to the Orange Association—who are much more dangerous than the 
disaffected whom they contributed to overthrow; and who in their turn must be 
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put down with a very cautious, but firm and decided hand— Still, in this case of 


Mr. Bidwell, I think Sir Francis Head has been most unjustly calumniated by 
Mr. Ryerson.? 


Bidwell Letters, Bidwell to Attorney-General Hagerman, Toronto, Wednesday, 
December 6, 1837° 


I cannot but be sensible that from my former connexions & exertions in public 
life, I may be regarded at such a moment as this, with suspicion. I have been 
endeavouring, as you are aware, for a long time back, to get entirely disentangled 
from all political relations, so that the assurances of my entire ignorance of the 
intentions of anybody to set up the standard of revolt, will be the more readily 
believed. But I think it right to offer to submit myself & my papers to the most 
full and unreserved examination if there be any suspicion of my being in the least 
degree implicated in this most deplorable outbreaking. 


Merritt Papers, Bidwell to Head, Toronto, December 8, 1837 


In consequence of the kind conversation of your Excellency this morning, I 
have determined to leave this Province forever. 


I am aware that the circumstances to which your Excellency alluded are 
calculated to give rise to suspicions against me, in relation to this insurrection, 
and while they would be likely to render my further residence in this Province 
unpleasant, they make your Excellency’s kindness the more worthy of my deep & 
lasting gratitude. 


I am confident, at the same time, that the investigations which will now of 
course be made will fully remove these suspicions from your Excellency’s mind, & 
will prove that any such attempt was in contemplation. 


*In the earlier part of the despatch Arthur had dealt with Ryerson’s spirited defence 
of Bidwell published at Kingston in the Upper Canada Herald of May 8, and he proceeds 
in the remainder of the letter to characterize Ryerson as an agitator to whom his lord- 
ship should give no encouragement. 

’This letter was written on Wednesday, December 6, the date of Hagerman's 
conversation with Bidwell about Rolph’s leaving the city (C. B. Sissons, Egerton Ryerson, 
His Life and Letters, Toronto, 1930, I, 426 n.). 

‘Hitherto historians have been compelled to depend upon copies of this letter and 
to conjecture as to what had happened to the last sentence. Ryerson supposed that 
the letter had been “essentially mutilated” by the omission after “prove” of the words 
‘that I had no knowledge or expectation.’’ Another suggestion, which Mr. Sanderson 
in his considerable note on the subject (Arthur Papers, 24) thinks to have been made by 
Baldwin, was that the words omitted were “‘my ignorance.’’ It now becomes certain 
that the copies were true, and that Bidwell in the nervous condition induced by the 
events of the week, by the distressing alternative of defying the Governor or consenting 
to leave the province forever, and by the fact that Head was in effect looking over 
his shoulder (‘The terms of my note were dictated or at least suggested to me by Sir 
Frances,” he wrote to Ryerson on May 4)—these circumstances combined to cause 
him to write what simply does not make sense. He may have omitted some such words 
as Ryerson and Baldwin suppose; or, as Mr. Sanderson conjectures, he may have 
written ‘‘any’’ where he meant “‘no.”” But a simple emendation such as Mr. Sanderson's 
or the insertion of “‘dis’’ before “prove,” or of ‘‘not” after ‘‘was” (the omission of 
the negative is not uncommon in hurried writing), fails to satisfy. Of course the 
“attempt was in contemplation” by Mackenzie and his associates; what Bidwell meant 
to say was that he had no knowledge of it and no part in it. What he did write, however, 
is now established. But how and when did Merritt get hold of the letter? His interest 
in the problem and his certainty of Rolph’s innocence is revealed in John Ryerson's 
letter of March 25 (Sissons, Egerton Ryerson, I, 437). 
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Merritt Papers, Bidwell to Hagerman, Toronto, December 8, 1837% 


You are no doubt aware that Sir Francis Head has required me to leave the 
Province immediately. It will be attended with great inconvenience to me, but I 
shall cheerfully comply with his wishes. You will have occasion, officially, to 
enquire into this whole business, & I beg you to enquire into my connection with 
it; as I know that the more you enquire, the more completely will you be convinced 
that I was as ignorant of the conspiracy, & as disconnected with it, as yourself. 


My object in troubling you at present is to say that I wish to leave my sister 
& child here in charge of my house, books, furniture, &c. until I can form some 
plan for the future, & establish a place for them. To this, I suppose that there will 
be no possible objections; but I should be glad to have express permission to do it. 
May I beg of you the favour to ascertain whether it will be allowed. 


Bidwell Letters, Hagerman to Bidwell, copy, Toronto, December 8, 1837 


His Excellency the Lieut. Governor desires me to say that he has not the 
slightest objection to your Child and Sister’s continuing in this Province so long 
as you may wish them to remain; and he directs me to add that while they so 
continue here he will consider them as under his special protection. 


Bidwell Letters, Bidwell to Hagerman, Toronto, [December 8, 1837)° 


It is rumoured that it is intended to burn Mr. Doel's’ brewery to-night, & 
Mrs. Rolph is apprehensive that if popular feeling became excited, the house she 
lives in, (which in fact was conveyed to me last summer by Dr. Macaulay’s Execu- 
iors to cover money advanced by me, for the Doctor, some of it to yourself) may 
be burned also, in which case I should share the same fate. I do not believe 
there is any grounds for such an apprehension; but you can judge better than I 
can of the state of feeling among the lower orders, and if you think we are in 
danger, I respectfully ask for your interference in such a mode as will afford us 
protection & security. 

I am not only in a state of amazement at the occurrences of a few days past, 
& still more in perplexity about my future plans for the support of my family, 
but am oppressed with the confusion in which I am obliged to leave all my affairs. 
To part with my sister & child, thus left without a mother's care or a father’s 
protection & called to go under suspicion which I know to be without any just 
grounds, adds not a little to my troubles. 


I beg leave to add my acknowledgments for Sir Francis Head’s assurance, that 
those I leave behind shall be under his special protection. 


For your friendly feelings, I beg you to accept my thanks & to be assured they 
have been warmly reciprocated. 


‘This note is also with the Merritt Papers. It is undated, but would seem to have 
been written on Bidwell’s return to his home after the ordeal at Government House. 

‘The letter is undated, but carries the heading ‘‘Friday Evening,’”’ which places it 
on December 8. 

7See Sissons, Egerton Ryerson, 1, 452 n. 

‘The two families occupied adjacent houses at 38 and 40 Lot (now Queen) Street. 
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Bidwell Letters, Hagerman to Bidwell, copy, Toronto, December 8, 1837 


The apprehensions entertained respecting Mr. Doel’s Brewery and Doctor 
Rolph’s property, I am fully convinced are utterly unfounded but I shall never- 
theless take measures to have a watch placed near these premises for their greater 
security but I again repeat that I am fully convinced they are in no danger from 
the quarter you mention or any other. 

I have seen your note to Sir F. B. H. announcing your intention to leave the 
Province, and as you say forever. I will use no unnecesary words to assure you, 
that I lament—deeply lament—that any train of circumstances should have in- 
duced you to believe that this estrangement from a country in which you have 
lived so long, and where you have made so many sincere friends was imposed 
upon you as a duty. I have known you long and in some respect intimately and 
my respect for your private character as a neighbour and a friend arising from a 
knowledge of your amiable disposition in those relations of life which do not 
involve political controversy has impressed me strongly with feelings of friendship 
and esteem that I cannot now part with you perhaps forever without emotion. 
You however are going to a place of security; I am remaining in one apparently 
at least of danger. Your fate may yet, and I think most probably will be happier 
than mine; but whatever may be the result be assured that if in the course of my 
remaining days I can do you any service by shielding your character from un- 
merited® reproach, or in any other way render your path of life more pleasant or 
agreeable to you than it would be without my aid, my exertions and my testimony 
in your favour shall not be withheld and my prayer is that God may bless you. 


Bidwell Letters, Bidwell to Hagerman, Saturday morning, Toronto, 
December 9, 1837*° 


I am waiting to leave at any moment that I can get over. I hear that the 
Traveller is in & is going to Hamilton; & if required I will go that way. But, if 
allowed, I prefer crossing in the Transit'! which I suppose may be momentarily 
expected in, tho’ I can’t learn whether it will leave today or tomorrow. I will do 
whatever may be directed by the Lieut. Gov. But I wish to get directly over 
without going by land from Hamilton to Niagara, if I could. 

I cannot at this moment trust myself to say with what emotions I read your 
letter. I trust I shall have an opportunity to do it, in another & happier hour. 


Bidwell Letters, Bidwell to Cassady, Toronto, December 9, 1837" 


I am leaving the Province at the Request of the Lieut. Gov., suddenly & 
forever. I am apprehensive that he suspects me of participation in the revolt, 
but I am entirely innocent, as will be apparent upon an investigation into the 


‘Hagerman no doubt considered the reproach he himself administered to Bidwell 
in his long letter to the Patriot of May 18, 1838, as merited. After castigating ‘‘A United 
Empire Loyalist” for his defence of Bidwell, he savs that the latter was guilty of the 
crime of misprision of treason on the facts revealed in that defence. 

!°Also undated, except for ‘Saturday morning.” 

The fine “iron’’ vessel subsidized by the government as being suited for naval 
service and commanded by Captain Sutherland. 

“While practising in Toronto, Bidwell had maintained connexions in Kingston 
with the legal firm to which Henry Cassady belonged. Cassady was related by marriage 
to Ryerson, then stationed at Kingston; hence the latter’s acquaintance with the 
correspondence and his entering the lists on Bidwell’s behalf. 
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origin, extent, &c. of the conspiracy. I suppose my past political course & exertions 
& opinions have been the cause. But whatever may be the cause, I think it best 
without hesitation to comply with the Lieut. Gov’s expressed wish, especially 
as it was accompanied with many expressions of kindness, & these are times when 
the slightest circumstance, to minds excited by prejudice & alarm, may appear 
conclusive evidence of guilt. But I have not time to enlarge. I have written to 
John S. Smyth, Esq., to come up & close up my business for me. Whether he will 
come or not I don’t know; & whether he does or not, I must beg of you the favour 
as soon as the roads will permit, to come up & act for me as the exigency of the 
case may require. I leave my sister & Marshall for the present, probably till 
Spring. They will continue to keep house; come then at once to our house & advise 
with her, advise about my affairs, property, &c. & do everything you think necessary 
for me. God will reward you, for your kindness. 

1 don’t know where I am going or what I shall do, to support my dear family. 
But I commend them & myself to the care of that God who let forth Abraham & 
Jacob & was their protection & saviour. 

Remember me to Mrs. Cassady & all friends, affectionately. May we meet 
in peace where wars will forever cease & sorrow & sighing. 

I rec'd yesterday a letter from Mrs. Bidwell. She had arrived with improved 
health at St. Croix, after a rapid & boisterous passage & is settled in the same 
house with Mrs. Hamilton. I fear the shock which she will feel when she hears of 
what has happened. 


Bidwell Letters, Bidwell to Head, copy, Lewiston, December 11, 1837 


1 avail myself of the first leisure moment at my command to repeat my 
acknowledgments for your Excellency’s kind expressions of personal regard and 
good wishes, during your Excellency’s conversation with me on Friday last. 

] am well aware that in a moment of extraordinary excitement, circumstances 
that would at other times have no weight will lead to suspicion and often indeed 
to conclusive evidence. I do not therefore complain, though I deeply regret, that 
your Excellency should think my former political life and opinions, the garbled 
extracts of a hasty and carelessly written letter to Doctor O’Callaghan® in August 
last and published without my consent, and without the qualification or limitation 
of the content, and the finding of a flag at Montgomery’s Tavern inscribed 
‘Bidwell and the glorious minority’ which I suppose had been a banner pre- 
pared for some election or public meeting, but certainly not for such purpose 
as a revolt, and never used I believe by the insurgents, sufficient reasons for sig- 
nifying to me your wish that I should suddenly and forever leave my home and 
country, with all the ties and connexions, the scene of my dearest attachments 
and happiest recollections, the birth place of all my children, and the burial place 
of three of them, and that I should come to a land where I am a stranger, and where 
I am without a profession and without means of providing for the support of 
myself and those dear to me'®. But I submit to a necessity which however is deeply 


3Editor of the Montreal Vindicator. The extract quoted by Hagerman expressed 
deep interest in the struggle in Lower Canada and despair of justice from the 
authorities. 

“The date 1832 had been changed to 1837. 

The editor in the Patriot of June 5, 1838 speaks of the United States as ‘the land 
of his birth and his desire.” 
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painful, conscious of my innocence. I nevertheless would not think of remaining 
in Upper Canada without your consent, after your Excellency had intimated to 
me your expectations, and wishes that I should leave it, I could only yield with- 
out hesitation to those wishes, and feel grateful for the kindness with which you 
were pleased to express them; and the flattering declarations of a friendly interest 
and regard towards me with which they were accompanied. I have left the Province 
however with a confident expectation that after the highly excited feelings of the 
moment shall have subsided, and the grounds of suspicion against me shall be 
calmly reviewed, and the origin, circumstances and connexions of this revolutionary 
attempt shall be traced out, your Excellency will be convinced that I have had 
no participation in or connection with or previous knowledge of this affair; that 
my temper, principles and conduct are pacific, and that I have done nothing in- 
consistent with my duty, as the subject of a free government which does not 
proscribe opinions or condemn any one for the free or even unguarded expression 
of them. 

To leave a country endeared by so many recollections and associations, and 
to leave it so abruptly, and under such circumstances, is not merely attended 
with great pecuniary sacrifice, the ruin of my business, and perhaps the destitution 
of an affectionate and dependent family but it is mortifying and painful on other 
accounts. Having considered it my duty however in deference to your Excellency’s 
expressed wishes to make this sacrifice you may be assured that I shall never 
return without the consent of your Excellency or Her Majesty’s Government. 
At the same time I look to the result of the investigation now in progress (which 
I trust will be extended to my conduct) with confidence for the removal from 
your Excellency’s mind of all suspicions. 

In the meantime I gratefully remember the kindness with which your 
Excellency has expressed yourself, on the recent as well as former occasions, and 
I rely on that kindness to excuse me troubling you with this letter. With sincere 
wishes for your Excellency’s happiness and for the welfare of Upper Canada under 
your Excellency’s administration. 


Bidwell Letters, Bidwell to Hagerman, Lewiston, December 13, 1837 


I have just seen an Extra Niagara Reporter, in which it is intimated that I 
am acting in concert with Mr. Mackenzie in beating up for volunteers to go to 
Canada; and that I had been invited to attend a meeting at Buffalo. 

Will you excuse my troubling you with a letter to say that in all this there 
is not a word of truth? I have had no invitation to go to Buffalo, & have not held 
any communication with Mr. Mackenzie. Having acceded to the request of Sir 
Francis Head, that I should leave the Province, I shall do nothing that would be 
inconsistent with such an arrangement, and shall not engage, directly or indirectly, 
in any hostile designs against the Government. If you should hear of any rumours 
of a contrary nature, do me the justice to disbelieve and discountenance them. 
The truth is, I have had nothing to do with this revolutionary proceeding and 
knew no more of it than you did. No person in Toronto was more surprised than 
I was on Tuesday morning, when I heard of the transactions of the previous night. 
That there may be persons who will be incredulous of my ignorance of this affair, 
and will suppose that I must at least have been consulted, I do not doubt; especially 
as I consented, without hesitation, but not without great regret, to leave: the 
Province. Nevertheless, it is perfectly true that I was not informed, much less 
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consulted, about it. And, as to my leaving the Province, you can judge yourself 
whether it would have been right for me, in a moment of such great excitement 
and prejudice, to have resisted the expressed wishes of the Government. When 
the excitement subsides, the prejudices against me also will abate, and it will then 
be admitted, that, even if any of my expressions may have been rash or unjustifiable, 
(which however I do not believe to be the case) my conduct & intentions have 
been pacific & inoffensive, & that I have been for some time past endeavouring 
to get rid of the feelings & connexions of political life. If I have used any expressions 
that you would dislike, (of which, however, I have no recollection,) they have 
been employed merely from an anxiety to avert the suspicion & reproach of poli- 
tical apostacy, to which I was exposed on account of my anxious & resolute deter- 
mination to retire from political strife & party relations. 

My object in troubling you with this letter is to explain the reason of my 
remaining at this place. The statement in the Niagara Reporter to which I have 
alluded has suggested to me the fitness of such an explanation. I was obliged to 
leave the Province so abruptly that I could not complete any arrangement for 
settling my business & my affairs; but I did the best I could to accomplish it. 
I wrote to Mr. John S. Smyth of Port Hope to come immediately to Toronto & 
take charge of my business & I also wrote to Mr. Cassady & begged that he would 
come up & act for me as the exigency of the case might require. I cannot be 
sure that either will be able to afford me the desired assistance, & I may therefore 
be obliged to make some new arrangements; but if I hear that either Mr. Cassady 
or Mr. Smyth has consented to act for me & do what may be necessary, I shall 
immediately proceed to the eastward. In the mean time, I am laboriously & 
closely engaged in looking over some papers connected with my private affairs, 
& am carefully avoiding everything that would be at all inconsistent with the 
peculiar situation in which I am placed. 

I hope I may yet have the pleasure to meet you under happier circumstances, 
than at present exist. Perhaps the ban that now rests upon me may be removed 
& my exile from my home, the scene of so many cherished recollections, not be 
thought necessary or desirable. At present, I must beg you to excuse my troubling 
you with this letter for reasons to which I have alluded. 


Bidwell Letters, Bidwell to Cassady, Rochester, December 27, 1837 


I wrote you before I left Toronto, commending to your kind & friendly over- 
sight & care my affairs generally. I have not since heard from you but I know 
that you will do everything for me that is in your power. I remained at Lewiston, 
until last Friday, in hope of hearing from home, with some faint hopes, I confess, 
that I should see you; and I have remained here with some lingering hopes of 
that kind. But I shall leave here to-morrow morning as it is necessary I should 
proceed without delay to Albany, in order that I may apply for admission tc the 
bar of the Supreme Court of this state. Of the result of this application I am not 
so sanguine as I was; tho’ I have received many strong marks of kindness & 
sympathy. 

I am, as you would suppose, lonely & dejected. To be left at my period of 
life without a home, without a profession, without any plan for the future, with a 
dependent family, is enough to excite despondency & gloom. But on God I rely; 
on that merciful & gracious Providence which has hitherto sustained & I trust 
will now direct & bless me. 
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Remember me to Dr. Armstrong & Mr. Truax & their families and all other 
friends. 

I should feel thankful for a few lines to me at Albany. 

The property occupied by Dr. Rolph was conveyed to me last January for 
a consideration actually & bona fide advanced by me. So was the building & lot 
on the other side of Lot Street, formerly occupied in part by Mr. Kennedy. I 
made large advances to Dr. Rolph to pay off debts; & these different lots were 
conveyed to me in consequence. The first mentioned tract was conveyed to me 
by Judge Macaulay, &c., Ex’rs of Dr. Macaulay; & the last by Charles Thompson 
who has a lien on it for a sum of money, I think £400. If I sold it without his 
consent, I was to pay him that sum. Will you keep your eye on it, & prevent its 
being confiscated. My banishment (for it was virtually a banishment) was not 
only unjust & cruel to me, & without any cause to excuse it, but in my judgment 
(if I may be a judge in my own cause) it was impolitic. However, it is of no use 
to talk about it. 


Bidwell Letters, Bidwell to Cassady, Albany, January 4, 1838 


I have been admitted in the most handsome manner as Attorney and Council- 
lor by the Supreme Court, and Solicitor and Councillor by the Court of Chancery, 
an unprecedented favor & honour, no one before having been admitted, even from 
another State of the Union, as Attorney or as Solicitor. In fact, I have experienced 
nothing but kindness since I came here.’* I have not determined where to settle; 
my attention has been directed principally to New York, Rochester & this place. 
I shall take a little time for consideration. I hope to have the pleasure to hear 
from you soon. I feel the deepest concern about the land I have left, & I pray for 
its peace and happiness. There has been a good deal of excitement here; but it 
would have subsided if that unfortunate affair had not occurred at Schlosser. I 
have endeavoured to allay excitement & shall continue to do so. May God pre- 
serve you all. My best respects to Mrs. Cassady, Dr. Armstrong, &c. 

Write to me at this place (Albany) I am going to New York but shall return 
here. 


Bidwell Letters, Bidwell to Cassady, Albany, January 31, 1838 


I shall make no attempt at present to express my deep sense of your great 
kindness. No language that I have at my command would be at all adequate to 
my feelings. 

I returned here from New York a day or two ago, & was happy to find your 
letter of the 16th instant. Your letter written at Rochester I have not had the 
pleasure to receive; but have written to that place & hope I shall soon get it. 

I have suspended a determination as to the place of my future residence, 
until I hear from Mrs. Bidwell. I have had only one letter from her since I left 
Toronto & that not of a late date. She had not heard of the disturbances when 
[she] wrote and I cannot but be apprehensive as to the effects upon her health of 
the tidings of those events. At the date of her letter (10th Dec.) she was in good 


6ITf Bidwell’s welcome to the New York bar was warm, his farewell was equally so. 
After his sudden death in 1872 (while conversing pleasantly with friends at the close 
of a busy day in his office) the members of the New York bar, at a special meeting called 
for the purpose, paid tribute to his work in a series of addresses and papers which were 
printed in a memorial volume. 
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spirits: her health had improved; she had gained five pounds in weight; her cough 
was less troublesome & her strength was greater. This is a great mercy to me as 
well as to her; and I ought to think more of it & less of my troubles. But un- 
happily I am more prone to fix my thought on my disappointments & cares; and 
to say the truth have been in great distress. If I should get settled & begin to 
succeed in business, I should probably be much relieved; but at present I am in 
perplexity & distress about my future residence & my success is doubtful. It is 
not with me as with a young man, who has youth & friends on his side & whose 
expenses are small, & who can be well content to advance slowly & steadily. If I 
do not succeed at first, I shall probably be laid on the shelf & be unable to succeed 
at all. And success at first is hardly to be expected, as there are a great many 
difficulties to be overcome; particularly my ignorance of the practice and of the 
particular laws of this state. 

My attention has been directed to one of three places as a residence; either 
New York, this city or Rochester. 

In New York there is great commercial distress, greater probably than there 
has ever been before. The disastrous effects of this commercial depression must 
be felt in every department of life. The expences of living there are also very 
heavy. On the other hand, it is a place which must increase, greatly, almost 
indefinitely, & if Mrs. Bidwell should be compelled to visit a warmer climate again, 
it will be very convenient to do so. A really eminent & successful lawyer there 
may in a very few years acquire a fortune; but then there is a multitude who do 
not succeed. On the whole, my mind is filled with anxious & distressing concern 
about my future ways. You are right in supposing that I have had no part in 
these revolutionary projects & was entirely ignorant of them. It seems I have been 
sacrificed not for anything I have done or meditated, but because the Colonial 
office wished to appoint me a judge; so that if any one, not approved by the family 
junta,!” is selected for favour at Downing street, he is to be on that account, ruined. 
You are wrong in your conclusions about Dr. Rolph. He has been opposed to the 
proceedings on Navy Island & exerted his influence to break up that establish- 
ment;!8 but this is between ourselves. Sir George Arthur had not arrived at New 
York on Saturday but was daily expected. I should like to have seen him. Let 
me hear from you again & let me know if the Legislature pass any law to confiscate 
my property for having complied with the request of Sir Francis Head. If all I 
hear of his conduct is true, I have reason to regard it with great indignation. 


Bidwell Letters, Head to Bidwell, copy, Toronto, March 23, 1838 


Your letter dated Lewiston 11th Dec’r has remained among a number of other 


* communications to which from the extraordinary events which have been occurring 


here, it has been out of my power to reply. 

Altho’ I deliver up the Gov’t of the Province this day to Sir George Arthur, I 
will not leave Toronto without acknowledging the receipt of your communication 
which indeed I requested the Atty-Gen’l to do shortly after I received it. 


“It is the Family Compact and not Head whom Bidwell blames for his exclusion 
from the Bench. He could hardly have known at this time of Glenelg’s dispatch of 
November 24, 1837, in which Head was informed that his resignation had been accepted 
because of his refusal to restore George Ridout to the offices he had been deprived of 
and to appoint Bidwell to a vacant judgeship. 

18This may perhaps be regarded as evidence that Bidwell, like Merritt, believed 
Rolph innocent of any part in the insurrection. 
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I have but few observations to make to you. You know better than I do what 
has been your line of political conduct in this Province. You know better than | 
do to what use you have applied your acknowledged talents, & you know as well 
as I do what have been the lamentable results of the policy which has been pursued 
by the party which considered you as their leader. 

In consequence of the rebellion which has lately taken place a great deal of 
misery and serious losses have been incurred and tho’ I have never entertained 
towards you any feeling of animosity yet I must say that as long as I should have 
remained Lt. Gov’r of this Province I should have felt it my duty to Upper Canada 
not to have annulled the agreement you made never to return here.!® 

Received as you have been by the Bar of the United States I feel confident 
that your talents have now nothing to impede them, whereas they were here 
constantly obstructed by a conscientious predeliction in favor of elective insti- 
tutions which you must be quite aware are subversive of Monarchical 
Government.”° 


Memorandum on Back of Page. Copy 


I saw Sir F. B. Head as he passed through this. I called on him haveing first 
acertained that it would be agreeable to him. He was evidently pleased that | 
did so and expressed his respect for my talents, moral character, &¢—but said he 
could not agree in my politics: he said he had answered my letter very ‘cautiously’. 
As I rose to retire, requested me to remain untill the servant left the room. He 
then said that in order to avoid the appearance of double-dealing, he thought it 
right to tell me what had occurred between H. M. Gov't and him about me; that 
he had been required by Lord Glenelg to appoint me a Judge & to restore Mr. 
Ridout and that he refused to do this, which led to his resignation. I replied that 
I had called on him, not to enter into explanations but as a proof that I entertained 
no vindictive feelings and was disposed notwithstanding my conviction of the 
injustice I had received at his hands to treat him with the respect due to the station 
which he had filled; but that as he had introduced the subject, candor and justice 
to myself required of me to say that af[tJer I had resided nearly 26 years in Upper 
Canada and had during all that time been a peaceable & obedient subject & had 
borne as he had admitted an irreproachable and exemplary character to take 
advantage of an occasion when I could not exercise any choice to compel me 
suddenly to leave a country in which I had formed all my attachments, connexions 
and habits where alone I had a home or property or profession was exceedingly 
arbitrary, unjust and cruel, involving as it might and probably would the ruin of 
myself and family. He replied it was one of the consequences of the rebellion and 
he regretted it. I said, No, it was his Act, not that of the rebels. I could not blame 
them for it, but I would not pursue the subject as I wished to say nothing dis- 
agreeable to him. I tendered my services while he remained in New York and we 
parted pleasantly enough after all. 


19*T have therefore to authorise you, should you not consider him to be inculpated 
in the course of the Judicial investigations which will have taken place, to acquaint 
Mr. Bidwell that he is at liberty to return to the Province & to remain in it, if he 
should desire to do so’”’ (Series G 1, vol. 85, 157-8, Glenelg to Arthur, May 5, 1838). 

20Mr. Bidwell . . . was the most dangerous political enemy to Great Britain within 
this Province ...and many of the most respectable persons in the community, who 
were otherwise on friendly terms with him, samaied Ue republican principles with 
the utmost dread” (Series G 8, vol. 48, no. 60, 603, Arthur to Glenelg, September 8, 
1838). 
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Bidwell Letters, Bidwell to Cassady, New York, April 23, 1838. 


I have just rec’d dated 12th March (April I presume) which like all your letters 
is truly welcome. I have an opportunity to send to day to Toronto & I will avail 
myself of it at once to write you. 

I sent a letter on Saturday to Mr. Ryerson, expressing my sincere thanks for 
the kind interest which he had taken in my behalf. I ought also to have ac- 
knowledged the ability & form with which he has done it”! & I don’t know how I 
could have omitted to mention that also. I wish you would convey these ac- 
knowledgments for me to him. To recover his friendship will give me no ordinary 
pleasure.” ' 

The government of Upper Canada seem to me to be mad. Every man executed 
there will be viewed as a martyr & the history of Ireland will be repeated. I have 
been most unjustly persecuted. If it affected only myself, I should not bestow a 
thought on it. But it does distress me when I think how the comfort & happiness 
of others dear to me as life are involved. 

I saw Sir George Arthur at Albany. I arrived there the same night he did & 
called & left my card for him the next day. Afterwards, in the course of the day, I 
saw a gentleman who knew I intended to call, & being with Sir George Arthur 
mentioned it to him, & from him I understood Sir George would be glad to see me. 
I therefore repeated my call & saw him. On my entering, he said he could of course 
express no opinion on my case of which he had already heard but that he should be 
happy to hear anything I had to say. I told him I had called to pay my respects 
but should be very glad to state to him all that had occurred between Sir Francis 
& myself; which I accordingly did. We had some further conversation which 
convinced me that there would be no liberality under him. I did mot request per- 
mission to return. I had been unjustly banished & should I ask that as a favour 
which ought to have been offered as an act of justice? 

I should be glad to dispose of all my property in Canada. I do not at present 
like an auction & I am not able to name a price. Perhaps you can get offers for 
my property in Kingston & will let me know what they are & I will then determine 
on them. 

I have not yet fixed myself & am still perplexed & distressed. 

My last letter from Mrs. Bidwell was dated 29 March. She was still suffering 
from a bad cough brought on by a bad cold. She expected to wait for a passage 
in the Eliza which has just arrived here & will not sail so as to return here under 
six or eight weeks. I almost wish she would come sooner. The difficulty is to get a 
passage in any other tolerable vessel. 

The prospects of business amongst the commercial men here in my opinion 
is very fair & flattering. The Boston Banks have resumed specie payments, & all 
the Northern & Eastern Banks will do so too. Probably all the Pennsylvania & 
Southern Atlantic Banks will do it. Business will start like magic. 


"Probably the sentence in Ryerson’s argument which would have appealed most 
strongly to Bidwell is the following: ‘“‘The very moment a people allow pains and 
penalties, either by moral or legal compulsion on the part of rulers, to be attached to 
opinions, as in the case of Mr. Bidwell, that very moment they sign the death-warrant 
of their own liberties..." (Upper Canada Herald, May 8, 1838). 

*Apparently their personal relations, which must have been close during the ten 
years when they had been associated in the struggle for civil liberty and religious 
equality had been interrupted during the election campaign in 1836 in which Ryerson 


(from England) had excoriated Peter Perry, Bidwell’s running mate in Lennox and 
Addington. 
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I am obliged to you for taking steps to wind up my accounts & affairs. I must 
of course suffer great loss from my absence. But when I think of what others are 
suffering, I forbear to murmur at the arrangements of Providence. Mr. Forward 
can give much information, if he will do so, about my business; information that 
will be useful in settling my affairs. 

Give my respects to Mrs. Cassady & the few other friends I have in Kingston. 
If I should get settled, I shall always be glad to aid you, in my power, either by 
counsel on your law business or by my services when I may be settled. The British 
steamers, Sirius, arrived last night & the Great Western this afternoon (Monday). 

I sent to Mr. Ryerson a copy of a letter which I rec’d from Sir Francis Head. 
I sent my letter to Mr. Ryerson by Mr. Hincks of Toronto.* 


Francis Hincks, who was about to assume the editorship of the Examiner in 
July was then in the United States negotiating on behalf of a group of prominent 
Reformers for the purchase of a block of land on the Mississippi as a haven for those 
who had lost hope for better things in Canada. 





PREHISTORIC MIGRATION ROUTES THROUGH 
THE YUKON 


OR many years now, anthropologists have been agreed that 

man first reached the Americas by way of Bering Strait. 
Some attempts have been made to trace the actual routes of 
migration, comparatively seldom in the field but usually in well- 
equipped libraries, replete with maps and books of travel, many 
thousands of miles from the area under discussion. 

The area we are concerned with is so large that no one man 
could hope to investigate it in detail himself. My purpose here 
is to discuss the archaeology of a small section of one particular 
route which came under my personal observation. 

Archaeologists working in Eastern Siberia have found many 
sites, but up till now, so far as we can determine from the scanty 
reports reaching us, they have made little effort towards de- 
termining the actual routes which led to Bering Strait and the 
New World. It is, however, agreed that practicable routes of 
migration along the valleys of the Anadyr and Penzhina Rivers 
were open and that glaciation was comparatively light in this 
area towards the end of the Wisconsin.! The route to Cape 
Dezhney, at the eastern extremity of the Chuckchee Peninsula, is 
easy, and from there the Diomede Islands are clearly visible in 
fair weather. 

These islands make the crossing of Bering Strait a simple task 
since the objective is continuously in view. Several authors have 
suggested that passage over the ice in winter is also feasible, but 
people who have lived there are inclined to doubt that so danger- 
ous a journey would be undertaken, since violent currents, flowing 
northwards through the straits, keep the ice in almost constant 
movement. 

We have detailed studies of glaciation in Alaska and it is 
clear that the drainage basin of the Yukon River was never 
glaciated. ioreover, the river itself is easily navigable for many 
hundreds of miles, traversing a country rich in game and fish, of a 
type entirely familiar to people who had already lived under al- 
most identical conditions in Eastern Siberia. By ascending the 
Yukon River, or those of its tributaries which take their rise in 
the Yukon Territory, such as the Porcupine, the Pelly, the Teslin, 


1S. V. Obruchev, and K. A. Salischev, ‘‘The Mountain Systems of Northeastern 
Asia” (Geological Review, XXV, 1935, 625-42). 
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or the Tanana in Alaska, access to the large interior plateaus is 
gained and also to the Mackenzie River Valley on the eastern side 
of the Rocky Mountains. It is generally agreed among geologists 
that an open ice-free corridor ran up this valley southwards to 
the central plains of the continent very soon after deglaciation 
began. 

The most northerly of these possible routes to the interior 
runs up the Yukon River and its important tributary, the Porcu- 
pine, then up Bell River to its headwaters where a short portage 
over a low and easy pass enables one to reach the Rat River and 
the Mackenzie itself. 

Following the Yukon still farther up, to the present village of 
Selkirk, one may travel along the Pelly and across a well-known 
pass to the Frances and down it to the Liard and the Mackenzie. 
This route has the additional advantage that it gives access to the 
interior dry belt of British Columbia which, in all probability, 
was free from ice almost as soon as was the Mackenzie Valley 
corridor. 

Yet another possible route leaves the main stream of the Yukon 
at Tanana, mounts this tributary to near its headwaters in the 
vicinity of the present village of Snag, and thence follows a broad 
open valley to Kluane Lake, Whitehorse, Teslin, and south into 
the British Columbia dry belt. This is the route followed by the 
north-western end of the Alaska Highway. 

It has frequently been suggested that one of the most obvious 
routes of migration would be along the coast. It is difficult to 
believe that this route was followed except in recent times, unless 
the people had better and more seaworthy canoes than we suspect. 
It is a notoriously perilous coast. Dangerous tide rips, sudden and 
violent storms, thick fogs, and a dense vegetation which makes 
travel almost impossible, all combine to discourage movement 
along the shore, especially when the comparatively dry and open 
interior plain is such a short distance inland. 

One of the difficulties in considering migration routes is to 
realize clearly what the process implies. By many people, mi- 
gration is thought of as a conscious process, a deliberate journey 
from one area to another; not necessarily to a known goal, but 
at least ina preselected direction. One is reminded of old Biblical 
pictures of the wanderings of the Israelites in the desert, an end- 
less close-ranked column of men, women, and children on the 
march, adhering to a comparatively narrow path. A moment's 
consideration makes it clear that nothing of the sort took place. 
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Diffusion would be a better term than migration. In all proba- 
bility, the first people to cross Bering Strait, and to make America 
their permanent home, camped not very far from their landing 
place. Gradually the surrounding district became known to them 
and, as a result of hunting expeditions in the neighbourhood, 
attractive camp sites and fishing stations would be discovered. 
As their children grew up, and had families of their own, they 
would settle a few miles farther upstream or inland, thus diffusing 
gradually throughout the whole district. The movement of an 
amoeba by means of pseudopodia gives us an excellent illustration 
of the type of migration involved. 

It may be objected that this is altogether too slow a process, 
but an average of as little as two miles a year would carry people 
from the Yukon down to the bottom of South America in ap- 
proximately 5,000 years. 

The old routes of migration, I have long believed, are those 
which are still in use today. When Robert Bell travelled from 
the Mackenzie down the river which bears his name to the Porcu- 
pine and the Yukon, he followed a trail well known to the Indians 
of that district. When Robert Campbell went up the Liard and 
the Frances Rivers and over into the Pelly, he again was but 
following an old Indian trail. Nearly a hundred years later, when 
the Alaska Highway was built, it followed a trail through a broad 
open valley affording easy passage from the interior of Alaska to 
the British Columbia dry belt. These old routes of migration are 
the natural, easy ways through the country, travelled not only 
by man, but by the moose and other game animals. The Indian 
villages of today are to be found along these principal routes of 
migration, and they are all linked up by well-trodden trails, 
shown on early maps made before the Klondike gold-rush, and 
still in use except where replaced by modern highways. 

In the summer of 1945, I was able to do some archaeological 
work along a section of the Alaska Highway between Whitehorse 
and the Alaska boundary, on one of the important routes of 
migration. During the previous year, Mr. Frederick Johnson, of 
the Peabody Foundation, Andover, Massachusetts, had worked 
in the same area, as well as both east and west of it. After several 
weeks of fruitless searching, his efforts were rewarded, and he 
was successful in finding artifacts in several sites along the high- 
way. I, too, found a number of similar sites, and collected a 
large number of specimens belonging to the same culture. Mr. 
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Johnson has already published a short report? and it is hoped that 
another, with a more detailed description of his specimens and 
of mine, will be presented by him before very long. Preliminary 
examination shows a definite affinity with Neolithic material found 
in Siberia, and also with specimens from the very early hunting 
cultures of the south-western United States. Other specimens, 
which we are now able to include in this same culture, had previ- 
ously been described and illustrated by F. G. Rainey.’ 

The sites in which | found specimens were uniformly near a 
lake or stream, often at a considerable elevation above it, on dry, 
well-drained, sandy soil, in most cases occupied by ground squirrels 
whose burrows honeycombed the surface. Where cut banks 
revealed the stratification, abandoned burrows, filled with debris, 
could be seen deep below the present surface, indicating that local 
conditions had not changed much for a long period. 

The cut banks nearly always show a mature soil profile. A 
typical site would reveal, at the top of the cut bank, a stratum of 
windblown soil (loess) which varied in thickness with local 
circumstances. Below this was usually found a layer of volcanic 
ash, familiar to all residents of the district. Below the ash is more 
wind-deposited soil, brownish in colour. Below this again is a 
definite and easily recognizable stratum about 20 inches thick, 
brightly coloured, reddish brown in the upper portion and yellow- 
ish brown below. This coloured band lay directly on top of glacial 
till or lacustrine silts. The bright red and yellow banding is due 
to weathering, and is not to be taken as an indication of a change 
in climate.‘ 


The artifacts were almost invariably found at about the middle 
of this weathered stratum. They consisted of chipped points, 
scrapers, large blades, a few other implements and large numbers 
of chips and flakes. The material employed was for the most 
part a fine-grained dark grey chert with a fairly well-marked 
conchoidal fracture; a certain amount of jasper and obsidian was 
also used. 

Mr. Johnson informs me that Mr. John Sticht of the De- 
partment of Geology, Harvard University, has tentatively dated 


2Frederick Johnson, ‘An Archaeological Survey along the Alaska Highway, 1944” 
(American Antiquity, XI, 1946, 183-6). 

’Froelich G. Rainey, ‘‘Archaeology in Central Alaska’ (Anthropological Papers of 
the American Museum of Natural History, XXXVI, 1939, 357-405). 

‘M. M. Leighton, ‘The Significance of Profiles of Weathering in Stratigraphic 
\rchacology”’ (in Early Man, ed. G. G. MacCurdy, 1937). 
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the culture at about 7,000 to 9,000 years ago on the basis of soil 
studies made in the field. 

Dr. A. Leahey, of the Central Experimental Farm in Ottawa, 
who has examined these soils personally, offered the opinion that, 
in all probability, the loess, which makes up the weathered 
stratum, had been deposited within a-comparatively short period 
of time, possibly not more than 400 or 500 years. He suggested, 
too, though with some reservations, that the rate of deposition 
was probably not constant and that an increase in vegetation 
eventually brought the process, if not to a halt, at least to a 
minimal stage. 

The artifacts are found in one narrow layer only, in a deposit 
which was accumulating with some rapidity. This argues clearly 
that the people who made them occupied the sites for a com- 
paratively short period of time. 

There were five principal sites from which | was able to collect 
specimens apart from a number of random surface finds. Some 
of these sites seemed to be workshops, but at two of them well- 
marked hearths were discovered. 

The first site encountered (No. 1 on map) lies on the bank of 
the Dezadeash River about three miles south of Champagne. 
Like so many water courses in the Yukon, the Dezadeash meanders 
considerably, and these meanders migrate slowly down stream. 
The site lies on the edge of a cut bank which was once the boundary 
of one of these river meanders. At its western end, the cut bank 
slopes down to the present channel of the river; from here it swings 
east and south in a quarter-circle and, at its southern extremity, 
stands 80 feet above and well over half a mile away from the 
stream of today. The top of the cut bank is for the most part a 
flat grassy plain well adapted to habitation and exposed to the sun 
during most of the day. 

The old village or camping site stood at a primitive crossroad, 
for here is an easily traversed route running southwards to the 
Pacific and northwards by means of the Nordenskiold River to 
the main valley of the Yukon. This north and south route crosses 
the main east and west migration route running up the Tanana 
into the dry belt of British Columbia. 

The face of the cut bank is not vertical but slopes at an angle 
of approximately 45°. The artifact-bearing stratum lies in the 
red to yellow transition zone, and for many years specimens have 
been eroded out and left lying on the sloping bank. As usual in 
archaeological sites of this nature, complete specimens are rare, 
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whereas chips and flakes are abundant. Nearly all specimens 
collected were of the dark grey chert already described. 

About a quarter of a mile farther inland is a terrace of white 
silty material, and it was with some surprise that I found a work- 
shop site on top of it. The white sloping bank, devoid of vege- 
tation except for one or two straggling poplars, was thickly littered 
with black artifacts and flakes. It was a sight that even one not 
interested in archaeology must have found striking, for it was 
evident that these tools and the debris of their making were lying 
just as they had been left several thousand years ago. 

Altogether forty-three specimens were collected here in ad- 
dition to a large number of chips and flakes. At several points, 
the culture layer had been eroded away so as to reveal old hearths 
or fireplaces in which were found fairly large fragments of char- 
coal which, when examined, turned out to be spruce. There were 
also fragments of bone, chert chips, ashes, and other debris. 
Fairly large bone fragments were collected, and these are now 
being examined in the hope of identifying the animals which, 
presumably, were used for food. Chert knives, scrapers, arrow 
points (both tanged and with a concave base) were also found. 

From Champagne I went to the north end of Kluane Lake. 
The geological history of the lake is involved and has not yet 
been thoroughly worked out, but it is quite certain that there 
have been both elevations and depressions of the water level. 
Banks of silt and glacial till occur at many points along the lake 
shore, one series of terraces standing at 140 feet above the present 
lake level and another at 260 feet. No artifacts were found on the 
260-foot level, but they were abundant on top of the 140-foot 
terraces. Mr. Johnson found them also on a well-marked beach 
line which surrounds a great part of the lake about 10 feet above 
its present level. 

The Kluane Lake sites (Nos. 2 and 3) were very similar to that 
of Champagne. Implements of the same type and made of the 
same materials (chert, jasper, and obsidian principally) occurred 
on all of the various minor sites along the lake shore. In every 
case, the site was on a well-drained sunny bank, which usually 
afforded a view over a large stretch of country, a factor which may 
or may not have been of importance to the occupants. It is 
certainly true that from the top of the bank, especially the one 
occurring at the mouth of Gladstone Creek near the mouth of 
the Big Arm (No. 3), an observer could easily follow the move- 
ments of moose in the valley below or of other game on the 
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opposite hillside. At the foot of the cut banks around Kluane 
Lake are to be found large numbers of cobbles of glacial material, 
including many suitable for the manufacture of artifacts, and it 
is quite possible that we need look no farther for the chert and 
other materials which were used. 

Another site (No. 4) was found on Bear Creek on the Alaska 
Highway near the point where the Dezadeash River joins the 
Alsek. Among the more interesting specimens found was one of 
the long bones of some large mammal, showing one articular end 
which had been broken off after having been cut all round first. 
The marks of the cutting are perfectly clear and visible, as they 
have not been subjected to erosion or weathering, for the specimen 
was taken out of the culture layer itself and had not been previous- 
ly disturbed. 

Another site (No. 5) of considerable interest was found on the 
Alaska Highway where it crosses the Aishihik River. In this case 
the specimens were exposed, not as a result of erosion by river 
action, but in the course of cutting down a sandhill for the High- 
way. The cut bank, 140 feet above the river level, has blown 
considerably since the cut was put through it, and the blowing of 
the sand has revealed a large number of specimens which may 
not have been evident when the bulldozers were at work. Here 
were found numerous specimens including two cores or nuclei of 
obsidian, from which lamellar or prismatic flakes, characteristic of 
this culture, had been struck, a graver of obsidian, and the usual 
chips and flakes. It was apparent that only a very small pro- 
portion of the specimens at this site were exposed. It probably 
offers as convenient a place as any for a systematic and careful 
excavation. It is much to be hoped that this site does not come 
to the attention of the amateur curio collector who would un- 
doubtedly ruin it in an excess of misguided enthusiasm. 

The discovery of these artifacts on one of the old migration 
routes from the Old World into the New is a definite step forward 
in the archaeology of this continent, since it offers tangible evi- 
dence of the actual truth of the general hypothesis of human 
migration across Bering Strait. 


DouGLas LEECHMAN 


National Museum, 
Ottawa. 
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SOUTHWOLD PREHISTORIC EARTHWORKS 


HE Southwold earthworks were taken over by the National 

Parks Bureau of the Dominion of Canada in 1930 and their 
permanent preservation is assured as they are now under the 
supervision of the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada. 
The importance of the site has been realized by historians since 
its discovery over a century ago and the earlier owner of the 
property fortunately has done all in his power to preserve it from 
injury. As early as 1891 David Boyle, provincial archaeologist of 
Ontario, in his fourth annual report made mention of it and 
Dr. J. H. Coyne of St. Thomas was largely instrumental in having 
it set aside as a historic site. 

It is situated in the township of Southwold, Elgin County, 
Ontario, and lies directly opposite the town line between South- 
wold and Dunwich townships where it is joined by the concession 
road between the ninth and tenth concessions of Dunwich. It is 
within half a mile of the Talbot Road, three miles from the 
Colonel Thomas Talbot estate and two miles from No. 2 Highway. 

The outstanding feature of the site is the double row of earth- 
works which completely surround it. The enclosure measures 
390 feet north to south axis and 330 feet east to west, from base 
of earthworks. The land is comparatively level within the walls. 
Outside the works for a distance of 160 feet a small stream has 
cut a gully 10 feet deep. This stream comes from the south and 
runs to the north-west entering the outer earthworks from the 
south. 

As a double palisaded fort Southwold is unique not only in 
Canada but among all known prehistoric earthworks on the North 
American continent north of Mexico. In Orleans County, New 
York State, a similar walled village existed across the base of a 
triangular peninsula but in this case the inner wall paralleled the 
outer wall for a part of its length only.1. Unfortunately the remains 
of this site have been obliterated by logging developments. 

In the summer of 1936 Mr. W. J. Wintemberg, field archaeolo- 
gist for the National Museum of Canada, was assigned to make an 
examination of the Southwold site. As Mr. Wintemberg was at 
that time in poor health and unable to take the full responsibility 
of a large excavation I was asked to assist him. Because of Mr. 
Wintemberg’s death only a brief preliminary report was dis- 
tributed to a few interested persons and it is only now that a 
fuller report is being published. 

1A. C. Parker, Archaeological History of New York (Albany, 1922). 
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The three problems with which the excavation was chiefly 
concerned were the identity of the inhabitants, the age of the 
site, and the nature of the palisades. David Boyle had been under 
the impression that no palisades had existed here. 

The enclosure was gridded into 10 foot squares, each of which 
was numbered, and the stakes at the intersection of the squares 
were also numbered. By stripping the sod from the top of the 
embankments or earthworks and by excavating cross-sections 
through the two walls we learned the method of the construction 
of the earthworks. On the north-west side of the outer wall was 
the entrance with a long lead running from it for 7 feet, out of 
alignment. Post holes from 4 to 8 inches in diameter were found 
on the walls in a staggered position and were easily tracked down 
to their carbonized points. The Indians followed the practice of 
burning the poles to a cone-shaped point to guard against decay. 
The post holes in the inner walls were uniformly smaller than those 
in the outer wall. In the corner of the earthworks, or wherever a 
bend in the wall occurred, post imprints were found sloping 
towards the palisade. These had undoubtedly been braces to 
strengthen the walls. After the posts had been put in place the 
soil had been piled against them. 

On examination, the soil of the outer wall proved to be of solid 
earth while that of the inner wall yielded ashes, pottery, and other 
camp debris. From this we concluded that the outer walls had 
been built first and the second, or inner walls were erected at a 
later date by scraping against them the surface of the village site. 
Numerous blunted clam shells probably used in the process were 
found in the wall. Substantiating this belief was the discovery 
of a fire-place with a stratum of undisturbed ashes, pipe bowls, 
and animal bones directly under the inner wall. In another 
section, imprints of post holes could be followed, plainly the con- 
tinuation of a line of posts that marked the location of a long 
house. The inner wall in some places was partly built of ashes. 

One grave was found within the walls, other bones probably 
having been removed to a communal grave. Many broken human 
bones in an excellent state of preservation were scattered about, 
especially in the stream bed. The many burned human bones 
suggest the practice of cannibalism. 

During the examination of the bed of the brook which flows 
between the earthworks the unusual discovery of a dam was made. 
It had been built by the Indians in order to force the water to 
stand 2 to 4 feet deep in the trench or moat between the walls. 
Post holes were found in the stream bed and the imprint of cross 
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timbers in the edges of the embankment. Silt and black muck 
covered a well-constructed apron of the dam. There were, too, 
large pieces of oak and elm bark, and sticks cut in uniform length 
which were obviously used in its construction, many of which 
showed evidence of having been cut or hacked with a blunt 
instrument, presumably a stone axe. 

Since no European relics were discovered in the vicinity we 
may conclude that the site is prehistoric. That it was occupied at 
two different periods is suggested by the later building of the 
inner wall and proved by the fact that the artifacts found in the 
inner wall were of much cruder design and manufacture than 
those found within the enclosure. The pottery found in the 
enclosure resembled that found in the third occupation of the 
Clearville site while that found in the inner wall was similar to 
the second occupation of the Clearville site.2. The village within 
the enclosure belonged to the same period as the Lawson site in 
\liddlesex County.* The shallow ash pits indicate that the site 
had not been occupied over a long period of time. 

All archaeological evidence indicated that the site was one of 
the Neutral or Attawandrian Indians, a branch of the Iroquois 
peoples. Outside the earthworks, however, a site was examined 
which was obviously a trader’s camp where a building 20 by 60 
feet had stood. Here were found specimens of pottery and other 
evidence of the Iroquois, Algonkians, and Petuns, or people of 
the Tobacco Nation, who came to trade with the inhabitants of 
the village. 

After the excavation was completed the sods which had been 
carefully cut were replaced and the field was levelled to its original 
height. The site, once the scene of activity became again a 
grassy, wooded plot with its attractive hills and small dells formed 
by the ancient walls. At the entrance from the highway stands 
an impressive stone gate with proper inscription erected by the 
Historic Sites and Monument Board of Canada in 1930. 


WILFRID JURY 
\luseum of Indian Archaeology, 
The University of Western Ontario. 


*Wilfrid Jury, Clearville Prehistoric Site in Orford Township, Kent County (Museums 
bulletin no. 2, University of Western Ontario, London, 1941). 

3W. J. Wintemberg, Lawson Prehistoric Village Site (National Museum of Canada, 
Bulletin no. 94, Ottawa, 1939). 

‘From W. J. Wintemberg’s preliminary report: ‘The character of the artifacts 
found here, especially the pottery and the pipes show the inhabitants of this site were 
Neutral, a tribe that spoke one of the languages of the Iroquoian linguistic stock, who 
are known to have occupied this part of Ontario within historic times.’ 











ARCHAEOLOGICAL WORK IN HURONIA, 1946: 
EXCAVATIONS NEAR WARMINSTER 


N the summer of 1615, Champlain visited the country of the 
Huron Indians, travelling by canoe up the Ottawa River, 
then to Lake Nipissing, down the French River to Georgian Bay, 
and thence to the northern edge of Huronia which stretched 
southwards to the present Lake Simcoe. After passing from 
village to village, he reached Cahiagué, the largest settlement in 
the country.' Here the Huron warriors gathered, and it was from 
this village that he set out with them against the Iroquois living 
south of Lake Ontario. On the conclusion of this foray he returned 
to Cahiagué and passed the winter on expeditions from this centre, 
prior to returning to Quebec in 1616.? 

The location of Huron villages of the contact period is a matter 
of considerable archaeological and historical interest. This is 
particularly true of Cahiagué, since*it was there that the friend- 
ship of the French and the Hurons, and the hostility of both to the 
Iroquois, was firmly established, a matter of lasting significance 
in Canadian history. In actual fact, it does not matter where 
Cahiagué was, nor indeed whether it was there, or at Carhagouha, 
or at any one of a dozen other villages where Champlain cast his 
lot with the Hurons; nor does it really matter whether it was at 
Runnymede that King John signed Magna Carta, yet it is charac- 
teristic of our society to wish to know and to remember the specitic 
places where significant events took place—hence the location of 
Cahiagué is of interest. 

Unfortunately, Champlain is not explicit in his description of 
the location of Huron villages. He says* that Cahiagué was three 
leagues (approximately nine miles) from a place where the Indians 
were in the habit of netting quantities of fish, a place which, from 
his description, can safely be identified as the Narrows between 
Lake Simcoe and Lake Couchiching. He mentions‘ that it was 
the largest village in the country, with two hundred fairly large 
lodges; but that is practically all. In 1640 the Jesuit, Father 
Jéréme Lalemant writes? that he was staying at the village at 
which Champlain had stayed, but nowhere in the Relations is the 
name Cahiagué mentioned, and the description of Father Lale- 


1H. P. Biggar (ed.), The Works of Samuel de Champlain (6 vols., Toronto, 1922-36), 
III, 36-49. 

2Ibid., passim and 168-9. 3Jbid., 56. ‘Tbhid., 49. 

’R. G. Thwaites (ed.), The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents (73 vols., Cleve- 
land, 1896-1901), XX, 19. 
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mant’s quarters is not the same as that given by Champlain. 
With the length of time that had elapsed between the two visits, 
it is improbable that the village would be in the same place, since 
the Hurons usually moved their settlements every ten or twelve 
years Owing to the exhaustion of their fields and the depletion of 
firewood. The literature of the period is, therefore, of little help 
in locating the site. Jones* and Hunter’ have both expressed 
opinions on this point, but neither had the opportunity of sup- 
porting their views with thorough archeaological investigations. 

The work of Mr. K. E. Kidd at Ste. Marie,* near Midland had 
stimulated interest in Huron archaeology, and the Royal Ontario 
\iuseum of Archaeology had hoped to continue work on this area 
after the war. With co-operation and financial help from the 
Orillia Board of Trade, it was possible for the author to take a 
small party, largely of volunteers, into the field in September, 
1946. The site selected was on Lot 9, Concession 14, Medonte 
Township, near Warminster, a site first drawn to the attention 
of Miss Margaret Thomson of the Museum staff by Mr. Leslie 
Wise of Coldwater. A preliminary survey had disclosed extensive 
ash beds extending over a wide area, as well as a small amount of 
French trade material. It was obviously the site of a large Huron 
village of the contact period; the possibility that it might be 
Cahiagué, first suggested by Mr. Wise, was a factor in choosing 
this site. Near the refuse heaps was an ossuary, locally reported 
to have been completely ‘“‘dug out.’’ This ossuary, and the 
adjacent village, had been reported by Hunter.’ 

The site of our work was a sandy plateau, sloping gently to the 
north, bounded by a deep ravine on either side. ‘Towards the 
north the ground slopes away to a marshy area; the southern 
limits were difficult to find owing to the removal of material in the 
development of a gravel-pit. The northern part of the site was 
an open pasture field, separated from the southern field by a 
wooded area. The ossuary was located in the southern section. 
The area of occupation stretched for over 2,000 feet from north 
to south, with a maximum width of 700 feet. 

The usual Huron practice was to place their houses on such 
sandy uplands, which were suitable areas for defence and less 


*A. E. Jones, S. J., Old Huronia (Fifth Report of the Ontario Bureau of Archives, 
Toronto, 1908), 66 f. 


7A. F. Hunter, Annual Archaeological Report for Ontario, 1902 (Toronto, 1903), 161. 

8K. E. Kidd, “The Excavation of Fort Ste. Marie’ (Canadian Historical Review, 
XXII (4), Dec., 1941, 403-15). 

°A. F, Hunter, Annual Archaeological Report for Ontario, 1901 (Toronto, 1902), 98. 
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densely wooded than the river valleys. Their houses, as is known 
from the writings of Champlain and other early authors, were 
-rectangular with a series of central fires. Archaeological evidence 
elsewhere has shown that the ashes were carried out to the banks 
of adjacent ravines and dumped over. These dumps, which were 
easily found on our preliminary survey, indicated the approximate 
area that had been inhabited; at the site under consideration, as 
elsewhere, they were found to contain numerous objects which had 
been thrown out with the ashes and refuse. 

Professor K. B. Jackson of the Faculty of Applied Science, 
University of Toronto, was kind enough to survey the site and, 
later, to take numerous photographs of the work. Miss Margaret 
Thomson took charge of the details of excavation, including the 
recording of specimens. It was due to her initiative that the 
importance of the site was first recognized, and she did an ex- 
tremely creditable piece of work as field superintendent. I am 
also indebted to her for the following description of the work 
itself and the specimens recovered. 


* * * 


PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE MATERIAL EXCAVATED 
Margaret M. Thomson 


As previously mentioned, there were refuse dumps along the 
ravines on both sides of the area. It was not feasible to dig all, 
or even a majority of these, so we selected five sections for exca- 
vation, two on the east ravine, and three on the west. In each 
case we started at the bottom of the slope and trowelled trenches 
upwards to the crest, in some places a distance of about 75 feet. 
By this careful technique we recovered the complete contents of 
that section of the dump—a representative sample of the material 
discarded by the Indians living in that particular section of the 
area. The layer of ash was 4 feet in depth at some points, indi- 
cating the large amount of wood that must have been burned and 
carried to the ravine slope for disposal. This depth of ash also 
gives a suggestion of the dense population. 

At the highest spot in the northern field was a mound about 
21% feet high at the central point, roughly circular, with a diameter 
of 60 feet, falling away gently towards the outside. We ran 
trenches through this and found that the mound was composed 
largely of ash which had been placed in a hollow, possibly natural ; 
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the hollow had gradually risen to a maximum height of 5 feet of 
ashes, mixed with a certain amount of sand and earth, together 
with the usual garbage dump material. Here again was proof of 
the tremendous amount of fire wood consumed in this village. 
The material recovered at this site was of the same type as on the 
ravine slopes, with the French material exclusively from the upper 
levels. Another such mound was excavated a hundred yards 
further south in the woods, yielding similar results. The fact that 
refuse dumps were made in the middle of the village again might 
indicate a large population since the inhabitants had found it 
simpler to pile up their ashes in the village itself rather than carry 
them to a ravine. The presence of French material only in the 
upper levels shows that the village had been occupied at the time 
of first contact with Europeans. 

From these dumps we recovered over 9,000 pieces of pottery, 
showing a wide range of size, shape, and decoration. The colour 
ranges from light grey-brown to black. The clay is tempered with 
granite and quartz fragments, and varies in thickness from one- 
eighth of an inch in very small bowls, to one inch in large pots 
with thick bases and sides. Except for one or two plain pots, the 
rims are always decorated with incised geometric patterns which 
may run over the shoulder of the pot half way down the body. 
The patterns are quite intricate on many of the pots, and the 
sure, even strokes indicate an easy familiarity with the medium. 
\Ve recovered sherds of two pots, stamped all over the body with 
small square markings, but this was not the usual practice. Also, 
there are sherds of ‘“‘cord-marked’’ pottery—that is, a ‘‘paddle”’ 
had been wrapped around with a cord, and then pressed over the 
wet clay, leaving clear impressions of the cord. Some half dozen 
very tiny whole pots were found, about one inch high; these are 
of the type usually called paint pots, but their use is conjectural. 
Altogether, it may be said that the pottery is characteristic of 
late Huron sites. 

About 120 pieces of pipes were found. Considering the size 
of the site this is not a large number of pipe sherds, but as no 
other site of this early contact period has been excavated, there is 
no evidence of whether or not this is unusual. The pipes them- 
selves are exactly the same type as found on later sites. Plain 
bowls with flaring lips, and decorated bowls with horizontal and 
vertical grooves are in the majority. Occasionally the stems are 
decorated with rows of notches, the bit ending in a convenient 
knob. We found also the usual effigy pipes, both human and 
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animal. On the rim of the bowl is modelled a human head, or an 
owl head, or a dog head, facing the smoker. One stone bowl was 
found, which apparently had been an elfigy pipe, but the figure 
was broken from the rim. 

Stone implements were rare, but a few chert arrow points came 
to light, presumably lost in the fires in the long houses. There 
were a number of bone needles and awls. Trade material com- 
prised small pieces of iron, knives, and awls, the latter set in bone 
handles. Fragments and tools of copper, cut from the large trade 
kettles were found in all the dumps. Although Hunter'’ records 
the finding of many iron axes on this site, we did not find one. 

A number of beads were recovered; the usual shell and stone 
Indian beads, and glass and china trade beads. On a sandy spit 
where erosion had taken place at the north end of the open field, 
some interesting beads were found on the surface. These included 
French trade beads of small size with such small perforations that 
they must have been strung on an extremely fine cord, probably 
moose hair. Near them were found a number of catlinite beads, a 
material naturally found only in the vicinity of Pipestone, in 
south-west Minnesota. There were also found a few worked 
fragments of catlinite and half completed beads. It appears, 
therefore, that the material was traded into the Huron country in 
the form of ‘‘blanks’’ and worked up at this particular place. The 
presence of the French beads suggests that they were brought to 
the native bead-manufacturer’s quarter, perhaps for stringing, and. 
that some of them were lost, to be recovered more than 300 
years later, owing to the removal of the vegetation through wind 
erosion. 

A few pieces of conch shell, with holes for suspension as orna- 
ments, were also found in the dumps. This gives us another 
indication of the distance from which articles were traded into 
Huronia, since the conch shell is native to the Atlantic coast. 

Another object found in all parts of the habitation site was 
the ‘‘counter’’—a round, flat, coin-shaped object. There were 
about one hundred of these, of various materials. The majority 
were chipped out of pottery sherds, while others were of stone and 
charred wood. These were probably used as markers in some 
sort of game. 

From the ash dumps were also recovered considerable quanti- 
ties of bones of deer, beaver, dog, bear, ground-hog, hare, fish 


oT bid. 
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(perch, pike-perch, bass, cat-fish, sucker), bird (passenger pigeon, 
grouse, little brown crane, Canada goose, etc.), and many frag- 
ments of charred com cobs.'!' These confirm the descriptions 
given by Champlain of the food of the Hurons at the time of his 
visit. 

Towards the south end of the village was a saucer-shaped de- 
pression some 18 feet in diameter which had been known since 
1867 as an ossuary. Amateurs had been digging in it for many 
years and human bones were lying on the surface at the time of 
our visit. According to Hunter,” this bone pit had been fully 
excavated and skeletons had been found at the bottom. We were 
uncertain whether it would warrant excavation in view of this 
disturbance, but we decided to investigate. A trial pit disclosed 
considerable disturbance to a depth of 3 or 4 feet, but an undis- 
turbed mass of bones beneath. After this preliminary shaft, we 
sank trenches outside the limits of the pit and worked inwards to 
determine the exact dimensions of the pit itself. This resulted in 
disclosing that the pit was a depression, roughly circular, 19 by 17 
feet, tapering to a depth of 3% feet under the disturbed area. 
The pit had been dug in a fine sand containing a considerable 
number of small pebbles, and incidentally, some cores of marcasite. 
The bottom 2 feet of the pit was filled with an almost solid mass 
of human bones, obviously from dismembered skeletons, thrown 
into this communal pit in one of the secondary burials so vividly 
described by Champlain" and later by the Jesuit fathers. There 
was no order in the arrangement. Long bones, skulls, toe bones, 
ribs, and a large number of loose teeth, were all jumbled together. 

This material has not yet been worked over, but even a pre- 
liminary study reveals a large number of juvenile remains. 
Children’s teeth were present in a high proportion and their bones 
indicate a high infant and juvenile mortality. 

In among the bones were found objects of value which must 
have been thrown in indiscriminately. These included some 1,130 
wampum of different sizes, 150 trade beads, and a few stone and 
copper beads. There were also some shell ornaments and amulets. 
Trade-valuables were represented by fragments of copper kettles, 
some of them rolled into tubes and bracelets. The copper had 
impregnated a number of the bones, giving them a bright green 
colour. The bones so coloured were principally those of the arm, 

‘For the identification of the bones, I am indebted to Professor J. R. Dymond 


and Mr. C. E. Hope of the Royal Ontario Museum of Zoology. 
2Tbid. bid, 162 ff. 
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neck vertebrae, and some skulls, suggesting that copper ornaments 
were worn on these portions of the body in the primary burial. 
lt was from the ossuary that we recovered the smallest and most 
interesting French beads, some of them smaller than the head of a 
pin, which we caught only in the finest sieves. Also, throughout 
the pit were found scraps of beaver skin, usually preserved by 
contact with copper. 

In a slight recess at the bottom of the ossuary we recovered a 
complete skeleton which must have been buried with the flesh 
almost intact. The skeleton was on its left side, with head bent 
down and knees drawn up, hands under the head. It was facing 
outwards, towards the east. The skeleton was of a woman in the 
late twenties. Near it was another skeleton of a boy of about 
eighteen which was in a damaged condition.’ It was laid in a 
similar position, but had been disturbed. The right arm was 
forced up through the lower jaw, some of the finger bones being 
within the skull itself, which had been flattened laterally. Around 
the neck of this skeleton was a choker of thirty-two shell wampum. 
Burial of complete bodies was unusual in Huron ossuaries, but 
Hunter has described a number of such skeletons on this particular 
site.* Indeed, there may still be others in similar condition, since 
we excavated only one-half of this ossuary, leaving the remaining 
section undisturbed for future excavation. 


aS * ~ 
(GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Certain general conclusions can be drawn with regard to this 
site. Its actual extent and the depth of the ash beds prove that 
it must have been a large village with considerable population. 
Furthermore, the presence of trade material only in the upper 
layers shows that it was occupied when first visited by Europeans. 
The similarity both in Indian pottery and in trade goods recovered 
at widely scattered areas within the site shows, moreover, that 
the whole village was occupied at one time, namely, the period of 
European contact. The value attached even to smail pieces of 
iron and copper is indicated by the care with which the former 
were fastened into handles, and the latter cut, pounded, and 
worked into tubes and ornaments. This fact substantiates the 
theory that the objects belong to a time when European goods 
were rarities of great value. The beads further confirm this view. 


“Tbid., 98. 
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Unlike the relatively large beads recovered at the Ste. Marie 
site,’ dating from the Jesuit period, those found on the War- 
minster site were small and light; they must have been easy to 
transport, but would have had slight appeal to Hurons who had 
had much experience with European trade goods. 

These facts all point to the same conclusion, namely, that the 
\Varminster site was that of a large Huron village occupied at the 
time of early European contact, but abandoned before the Jesuit 
period when larger and more numerous European trade goods 
reached Huronia.'® This agrees with what we know of Cahiagué. 
Its 200 houses probably meant a population of 4,000 to 5,000 
individuals. A town of this size must have occupied a large area, 
as large as that of the Warminster site; if it was not there, where 
was it? Of the dozens of historic sites known in the Huron 
country, no other of the requisite size discloses early contact 
material only in the upper layers of refuse heaps. Furthermore, 
this site is about nine miles from the Narrows near Orillia; 
Champlain says that it was three leagues, and the ‘‘league’’ of the 
period is generally supposed to be three miles. 

The identification of early historic sites can seldom be made 
with absolute assurance. Further excavations at the Warminster 
site might conceivably disclose French goods of a later period, or 
some other site of the same period might be found on a nine-mile 
radius from the Narrows. Both possibilities are so improbable 
that there is every reason for believing that Cahiagué was on the 
site excavated near \Varminster. 

T. F. McILwraitu 
The University of Toronto. 

%Cf. the material excavated by Mr. Kidd, now in the Royal Ontario Museum of 
Archaeology. 

Hunter, Annual Archaeological Report, 1901, 98. As before mentioned, Hunter 
records the recovery of numerous French axes from this site. This statement is, 
admittedly, puzzling and disturbing to the hypothesis I am advancing. If such axes, 
or broken pieces of them, had been lost in the ash-heaps, we should have found them 
in our extensive excavations. The fact that we did not, suggests that they were not 
contemporary with the refuse heaps themselves, but belonged to a later occupancy 


and may have been ploughed up on the surface of the field. Unfortunately Hunter 
gives no details in regard to their finding. 











GIBRALTAR, COLONY AND FORTRESS 


ESPITE the widespread desire for an advance of international 

organization the tide of nationalism is still flowing. Small 
groups not previously considered to possess ‘‘nationality’’ have 
begun to demand institutions which will permit the fuller ex- 
pression of their national consciousness and the safe-guarding of 
their cultural heritage and of their economic interests. Nowhere 
is this tendency more clearly seen than within the complex political 
organization of the British Empire and Commonwealth, in which 
the aspirations of minorities are fostered by strong traditions of 
self-government and civil liberty, and broadcast by the well- 
recognized right of free expression of opinion. A recent writer 
discussed the implications of the development of such ‘‘quasi- 
national’’ aspirations in the Channel Islands, where they are 
likely to bring increased demand for local responsibility, and for 
policies divergent from those of the United Kingdom.' In a 
somewhat similar way the increase of national distinctiveness is 
having repercussions in Gibraltar, where the growth of quasi- 
nationality evident in recent years has come to the fore at the 
very moment when the fortress has once more proved its worth 
in world war strategy. The problem of the accommodation of 
local aspirations in Gibraltar with British imperial interests is a 
matter for the statesman not for the historian. Its solution will 
be important not merely for the British peoples but also for the 
world. 

Gibraltar’s awakening political consciousness is interesting 
because the fortress is at the foot of that constitutional ladder 
which has led Canada and other units of the British Empire to 
virtual independence. Spurred by local pressures, British colonial 
government in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries has pur- 
sued a definite plan of advancing colonies, on the path first taken 
by Canada, through successive stages towards self-government 
and responsibility. First among these stages is the military 
government of fortresses or of newly conquered territories. In 
due course the Colonial Office establishes in turn, though not 
necessarily in strict order of appearance, an executive council of 
officials, a consultative council of officials and official appointees, 
and an advisory council with first a minority and later a majority 
of elected representatives. Later, legislative powers are granted 


1John Le Patourel, ‘Channel Islands—Past and Future’ (History, new series, 
xxviii, no. 108, Sept., 1943, 171-81). 
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to the elected council or assembly. These steps are not necessarily 
all taken in each case. Eventually full crown colony status with a 
governor, an appointed executive council, and an elected legis- 
lative assembly is achieved. Crown colony status has proved to 
be impossible permanently because the executive is not responsible 
to the assembly. As they reach political maturity colonies are 
advanced to self-government with responsible ministers, and with 
the control of all their own affairs except defence and foreign 
affairs. The last stage of all is dominion status and complete 
control of the national destiny even to the extent of independence. 
During the recent war, Gibraltar, which had made some slight 
progress on this road to self-government, reverted to military 
government. It his now been re-started on the road by the ap- 
pointment of e'<ced members to an advisory council. The 
question still to be settled is how far can a colony which is also a 
fortress advance on the clearly marked path towards independence. 

The comparative slowness of Gibraltar’s political development 
has been occasioned not merely by its small area and population 
but also by the fact that it is a highly important fortress situ- 
ated on an Iberian peninsula far from other British territory. 
The constitutional development of civilian populations in the 
neighbourhood of other British bases has not been impeded to 
the same extent. Halifax and Equimalt remained British military 
bases down to 1906 and their naval dockyards were handed over 
to Canada in 1906 and 1910 respectively.2, Simonstown is still an 
imperial naval base in South Africa and was operated as such 
during the recent war. Constitutional development in Nova 
Scotia, British Columbia, the Dominion of Canada, and the Union 
of South Africa was not hindered by the presence of these British 
bases. 

There exists no adequate study of the history of the internal 
development of Gibraltar from a military fortress to its present 
status of a colony under the Colonial Office. Historians have 
written at length on its sieges and on its diplomatic history but 
have made only passing references to the stages of its institutional 
and constitutional development. No one has traced the story 
through from start to finish. The reasons for this blind spot in 

*C. P. Stacey, The Military Problems of Canada (Toronto, 1940), 69. 

3The most important —— on Gibraltar’s history are: F. Sayer, The History of 
Gibraltar (London, 1862); Garrett, Gibraltar and the Mediterranean (London, 
1939); E. R. Kenyon, Chester under Moor, Spaniard, and Briton (London, 1938); 


Stetson Conn, Gibraltar and British Diplomacy in the Eighteenth Century (New Haven, 
1942); and J. Drinkwater, History of the Siege .. . of Gilbraltar (London, 1783). See 
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the historiography of Gibraltar are various. The most important 
factor is undoubtedly that Gibraltar’s internal affairs are of 
relative unimportance as compared with its external affairs. The 
Rock has a place in the story of world politics out of all proportion 
to its size. How it was won, how it was held against attack, and 
how its possession influenced the relations between military 
powers from the time of the Saracen invasion of Europe to the 
time of the Anglo-American invasion of Africa, these are the tales 
that capture the imagination and that have interested the his- 
torian. The colony was never bigger than a small English market 
town and its area and contours made a great increase of popu- 
lation impossible. Its internal politics, in contrast with the great 
international affairs in which it figured so prominently, were those 
of the parish pump. The history of Gibraltar was therefore 
primarily written as military or as geo-political history and its 
internal development has been ignored. 

A second reason for the non-existence of interest in Gibraltar’s 
internal history is the fact that race and nationality were net 
seeds of trouble there in the nineteenth century. There has never 
been an irredentist movement on the Rock, as there was in Malta, 
demanding return to another European power. Nor is such a 
movement conceivable in Gibraltar.t Moreover, racial dis- 
tinction, up to recent years, found no outlet in political agitation. 

The population, though largely Spanish by blood and culture, 
is far from Spanish in sentiment and tradition. When Gibraltar 
fell to Sir George Rooke in 1704 the Spanish garrison and Spanish 
civilian residents moved out bag and baggage. To repopulate 
the town in the ensuing years the British government brought in 
settlers from various parts of the Mediterranean area, chiefly 
Genoese and Maltese, but with a sprinkling of Levantines. 
Though the Spanish tried to obtain the exclusion of Jews and 


also W. C. Abbott, Documents Relating to the International Status of Gibraltar (New 
York, 1934) which is a bibliographical guide in wider fields than the title suggests. 

Interest in Gibraltar’s history has thus been shown by officers and officials whiling 
away the boredom of garrison duty and by a couple of American scholars who do not 
appear to have had any connexion with the Rock. It is significant that no Gibral- 
tarians have become its historians. The very inadequate educational system before 
the recent war does not alone explain this. Gibraltarians have succeeded in the pro- 
fessions, but constitutional problems have not aroused any one of them to interest 
himself in his colony’s historical development. 

‘Groups in Spain have at various times agitated for the return of Gibraltar to 
Spain, especially during the present régime. One of Franco's generals broadcast during 
the Civil War that he intended to ride up Gibraltar’s main street to the government 
residence, The Convent, on a white horse. A book by a Falangist publicist, Baeza 
\Mancebo, La Hora de Gibraltar (Toledo, 1942) put forward Spanish claims when the 
international situation seemed to be becoming favourable to them. 
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Moors by the Treaty of Utrecht and subsequent agreements, 
\loorish Jews were to be found in Gibraltar early in the eighteenth 
century. In the nineteenth century British Indian merchants 
settled as traders and some have remained. Furthermore, during 
the two and a half centuries of British occupation, tour-expired 
garrison troops have married Spanish or Gibraltarian women and 
become absorbed culturally into the population losing their 
original racial identity except for their names. The Gibraltar 
Harrisons, MacIntoshes, Johnsons, and Jones’s are frequently 
Spanish-speaking families whose original British parentage is for- 
gotten. Undoubtedly, however, the greatest infiltration of blood 
has been from Spain, by the marriage of service and civilian 
residents of Gibraltar with women from neighbouring Spanish 
towns, and also by the settlement in the colony of Spanish workers 
and Spanish refugees from political oppression.* 

Culturally, also, the influence of Andalusian Spain has tri- 
umphed. As one would expect, environmental forces lead the 
people of Gibraltar to live like other Mediterranean peoples. Up 
to the time of the Spanish Civil War passage across the border 
was extremely easy. Social contacts and cultural forces were not 
impeded by the political boundary.’ Family relationships between 
Gibraltarians and Spaniards are still numerous. The population 
of the Rock, despite its varied origin, has thus come to have close 
cultural as well as racial relationship with the neighbouring 
population of Spain. 

The Gibraltarian, the result of a fusion of races, though 
strikingly similar to the Andalusian in mode of living, appearance, 
outlook, and temperament is yet a different being because of his 
citizenship and because of the effects of two hundred years of a 
different tradition. The admixture of other blood with Anda- 
lusian has produced a hardier, more vigorous race. British rule 
and, among the upper classes to some extent, British education 

*\mong Genoese, Maltese, Levantine, Jewish, Moorish, and British surnames, 
Spanish names now predominate; the Ramirez and the Martinez far outnumber the 
Smiths and the Jones. Spanish-speaking Gibraltarian families include names like the 
following: (Genoese) Milan, Robba, Dellipiani, Stagno; (Maltese) Azzopardi, Spiteri, 
Vella, Fenick; (Welsh) Davies, Williams, Evans; (Scottish) Henderson, Ritchie, Mac- 


Gillivray, Carroll; (English) Brown, Marshall, Edmonds, Bailey, Allen, Wood; (Irish) 
O'Reilly. 

‘In 1933, 1,500 people, who were technically British subjects, lived in Spain and 
worked in Gibraltar. Another group of daily commuters consisted of 4,500 Spanish 
labourers employed in the fortress but sleeping in La Linea or Algeciras. The 
population of Gibraltar was 16,397. Colonial Reports (Annual, no. 1695, Gibraltar, 


1933), 3. During the war the number of Spaniards working in the fortress increased 
to 9,000. 
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and social contacts have given to the Gibraltarian an outlook on 
matters of law, government, and politics that is part of his national 
heritage and sets him off sharply from the Spaniard. The Gibral- 
tarian is proud of being a British subject, and is quick to realize 
the advantage to be gained by the continuance of British control 
of the Rock; but he is really no more British than he is Spanish. 
His native tongue is Andalusian Spanish with an occasional word 
‘‘adopted”’ from English and converted into Spanish forms, but 
economic pressure makes a considerable part of the population 
equally fluent in English. He passes for a *‘foreigner’’ in England 
because of his appearance and accent, yet he has no desire to be 
taken for a Spaniard. He is thus a member of a sub-national 
group, a fact which is recognized in law. Partly to check over- 
population, and partly in response to local feeling against the 
infiltration of outsiders, the governor in 1889, acting on the 
authority of an order-in-council of December, 1885, declared by 
ordinance that the native-born inhabitants alone were to be en- 
titled to residence in the colony. All others, including British 
subjects, with the exception of government officials on active 
employment, must obtain police permission to live on the Rock. 
The existence of a quasi-national Gibraltarian group is thus 
recognized legally. Yet, until recent years, race and nationality 
did not give rise to political demands and agitation, and so the 
institutional development of the colony has not attracted the 
attention of the constitutional historian. 

Constitutional development was from the first very slow. 
Gibraltar was established as a free port after its capture in 1704 
in order to induce the Moroccans to send supplies to the hard- 
pressed garrison. It was retained as such later in the century 
with the idea of creating a convenient point for breaking into the 
closed Spanish markets. Gibraltar was to be used, much as the 
Asiento agreement was used in South America, as a wedge to 
spring open a door which the Spaniards stubbornly held closed. 
In the eighteenth century, however, the continuance of wars led 
to sieges and blockades which emphasized the military rather than 
the commercial possibilities of the Rock, and for a hundred years 
the Spaniards were more successful at resisting attempts to pene- 
trate the tariff walls of Spain itself than they were in their 
American colonies. There was no great commercial development 
in Gibraltar except that concerned with supplying the garrison and 
the troops. There was no large increase of civilian population to 
lead to demands for political change. 
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During the eighteenth century the town and fortress were 
governed by a military governor under the war department. 
Under letters patent in 1720 a civil judiciary was authorized. In 
1739 criminal and civil jurisdiction was granted. But no courts 
were created by virtue of this authority, although a later Privy 
Council decision held that from the time of these letters patent 
English civil law had replaced Spanish law in regard to real 
property in Gibraltar. There was as yet no real need for civil 
government in the fortress; and an anonymous proposition in 
1725 that one should be established was premature.’ Justices of 
the peace were appointed in 1753 but may not have acted as a 
lower court of first instance in cases dealing with civilians. The 
affairs of the Rock were predominantly military as is shown by 
the Order Book dating from that period.* The most important 
concern of the government as regards civilians was the exercise of 
control over the taverns established by civilians to supply the 
troops. These were controlled by a system of licences which, 
incidentally, provided the military governor with his most valuable 
source of perquisites. This control still remains in the form of 
laws forbidding the sale of bottled beer and wines to ‘“‘other ranks 
and ratings.”’ Until the Napoleonic Wars and the establishment 
of British hegemony on the seven seas, Gibraltar remained a small 
military fortress, and military government concerned itself with 
those trivial affairs of discipline and order which are part of 
military life. Civilians were virtually supernumeraries in the 
garrison and the civil jurisdiction authorized in 1720 and 1739 
was exercised by the military. 

From the end of the Napoleonic Wars to the beginning of 
the British struggle with Germany, Gibraltar passed through 
a second stage of economic and constitutional development. 
Britain’s chief gain from the struggle with France and the 
Vienna peace conference of 1815 had been world naval supremacy 
supported by a series of widespread naval and trading stations 
like Gibraltar for use as bases for world trade. The century of 
peace which Vienna inaugurated established the importance of 

7Philalethes [Pseud.] Gibraltar .. . Proposals for Erecting a Civil Magistracy ... by 
a Gentleman of the Navy (London, 1725). 

8Code of Standing Orders as Required to be Observed in the Garrison of Gibraltar 
(Gibraltar, 1803). The best-known legal incident from the military period is the court- 
martial of a Captain Preston who bought fish before it had been offered to the governor, 
contrary to an ordinance which stated that the governor must be satisfied first from the 
day’s fish supplies. Preston defended himself vigorously, but to no avail, by asserting 


that he had lived on “pease pottage” for months, and he spiritedly attacked the 
governors’ monopoly. He was sent home for his pains. 
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Gibraltar as a commercial port and calling station on the routes 
of empire. The tide of British industrial expansion overflowed 
Spanish protectionist walls, not always in accordance with Spanish 
government wishes and Spanish customs regulations. Great 
quantities of English goods were imported into Gibraltar and 
found their way, legally or illegally, into Spain. The smuggling 
was probably largely done by Spaniards, permitting English and 
Gibraltarian importers to claim that their own trade was ‘“‘legiti- 
mate.’’ Trade brought great prosperity to Gibraltar and the 
community began to grow. In the nineteenth century the popu- 
lation increased from 3,000 to 20,000 and began to tax the capacity 
of the Rock. During this century also the development of steam 
navigation and the consequent need for coaling stations gave to 
Gibraltar a prosperous industry. It was an admirable base on 
the route into the Mediterranean, which became the main artery 
of the British Empire after the construction of the Suez Canal. 
Gibraltar’s strategic importance and commercial value were thus 
enhanced at the same time. 

The first important institutional developments of the century 
had been completed in the twenty years after Waterloo. From 
1801 the British Departments of War and Colonies had been 
combined under one secretary of state. The introduction of civil 
administration into a fortress overseas, which would have seemed a 
revolutionary idea under a minister concerned with military affairs 
alone, was a quite natural development under a combined minis- 
try. The grant of civilian government to Gibraltar at this time 
has sometimes been named a ‘“‘charter”’ of civil government, but 
this is a misnomer. The so-called Charter of Justice was not an 
agreement in charter form; and there appears to have been no 
demand or request for one by the inhabitants. In conformity 
with the drift of English opinion and English colonial experimen- 
tation (it was the time of the Reform Bill and of Gibbon 
Waketield’s movement for colonial reform) the benefit of English 
civil government was conferred in place of military rule. Perhaps 
the collapse of the Spanish Empire and the renewed determination 
of British traders to engage in trade with Spain herself, using 
Gibraltar as a port of entry, led to the belief that trade would fare 
better under civil forms of government. Whatever the motive, in 
these years Gibraltar assumed the administrative organization of a 
civil colony. In 1814 Lieutenant-Governor Sir George Don ar- 
rived in Gibraltar and during his seventeen years of office showed 
the keenest interest in the commercial prosperity of the place. In 
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1830 civil police organization and civil courts of justice were 
permanently established when a combined post of civil magistrate 
and police superintendent was created and the Gibraltar Police 
Force was organized, only a year later than Peel’s Metropolitan 
Police Force in London. The aim was to create a civil police force 
suitable for a civilian community; and though the combination 
of magistrate and police chief is not a feature of the English police 
system, the force subsequently followed closely the pattern of 
English forces in other respects.’ 

In 1830, also, a Supreme Court was created by letter-patent 
to act as a court of quarter sessions, a court of assizes, and a court 
of appeal. There was a resident chief justice and the jury system 
was introduced.'!® The normal procedure of English courts was 
followed even to the wearing of English formal dress, and legal 
robes and wigs, in spite of the high summer temperatures. 

In other respects, also, the details of civilian life were attended 
to. Between 1815 and 1835 the paving and lighting of the streets, 
markets, and a host of matters of that kind, were dealt with by 
ordinance, and the collection of rates for paving, lighting, and 
scavenging was authorized. Gibraltar was thus rapidly becom- 
ing a civil colony within a military fortress; but there was no 
thought of creating representative government or even any form 
of chartered local government on the model of English cities and 
boroughs. 

Nor was there any demand for such institutions. The only 
organization representing civilian opinion was the Exchange 
Committee, first set up in 1817 by the merchants to facilitate 
financial and other business transactions. —The Exchange Building 
was erected a year later. The committee had no political aims 
and at first concerned itself solely with commercial, social, and 
welfare functions. Until the middle of the century the merchant 
community was very well satisfied with the state of affairs. No 
other group was articulate. For forty years this association of a 
commercial community and a garrison worked harmoniously 

*The Gibraltar Police Force is noticeably less military in organization than forces 
in most other British colonies. The spirit and practices of English police have been 
faithfully followed down to the present day, even to the wearing of the “Bobby's” 
helmet. Officers and men have been recruited locally and from England. 

10The jury system in Gibraltar follows the English system in theory but in practice 
works more like the American in that challenges are frequent. Both prosecution and 
defence invariably make all the challenges allowed to them by the rules of procedure. 
Owing to the small population, closely related by blood and marriage, counsel on either 
side can select jurymen who will be likely to be more sympathetic to their case, basing 


their choice on personal knowledge of the jurors. An impartial jury is more difficult to 
obtain than in bigger countries. 
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enough; and the military governors appointed by the secretary of 
state for war and the colonies worked comfortably with their 
colonial officials and with the contented civil population over + 
which they ruled. 

This happy state of affairs was ended during the governor- 
ship of Sir Robert Gardiner who got at cross-purposes with the 
merchant community. Gardiner claimed that the so-called 
‘charter of civil government” of 1830 was used as cover for the 
introduction of an increasing alien population as well as of British 
merchants, and for the protection of smuggling. He believed 
that a large civilian population was dangerous in a fortress. The 
governor's jurisdiction had been limited to the territory of Gi- 
braltar, and this had been interpreted in the past to mean the 
land and to exclude the waters of the port and bay. It was in 
the latter that ‘‘disgraceful’’ scenes of smuggling took place. 
Apparently Gardiner objected to the prevalence of smuggling 
into Spain and therefore attempted to extend his jurisdiction to 
the bay to make this more difficult. By so doing he cut at the 
roots of the prosperity of Gibraltar merchants, who vigorously 
retorted that the enforcement of Spanish customs regulations was 
no concern of the governor of Gibraltar. Gardiner also claimed 
that quarantine regulations were adjusted to further the interests 
of smugglers. Spain imposed a rigid quarantine at her ports to 
keep out yellow fever and cholera. In order to avoid the impo- 
sition of this quarantine at the Spanish-Gibraltarian border it 
had become the practice to impose the quarantine on vessels and 
persons arriving by sea at Gibraltar from England and elsewhere. 
Gardiner described this as “impeding the national communication 
with England in order to maintain uninterrupted smuggling with 
Spain’’ and took off the quarantine. The Spaniards immediately 
closed their frontier and thus Gibraltar was cut off from fresh 
provisions and fodder. The quarantine therefore had to be re- 
imposed. The quarantine question could not be settled as easily 
as Gardiner appears to have believed. 

The merchants of the colony at this time consisted of thirty- 
two Liverpool, Manchester, and Glasgow firms with resident 
agents in Gibraltar, forty-three other British firms with branches 
there, six independent British dealers, and a dozen business houses 
of other nations. This prosperous community had contacts 
through its Exchange Committee with British chambers of 
commerce, in particular with two Manchester chambers. Through 
these it had an indirect voice in the British Parliament, which it 
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proceeded to use. The merchants took the offensive by attacking 
the civil administration of the governor, charging that it was 
expensive, and they began to talk of the necessity for‘‘municipal 
administration” and a ‘‘consultative council” of inhabitants. A 
meeting in 1852, organized to protest to the secretary of state 
for war and the colonies and to request an enquiry into the ad- 
ministration of Gibraltar, was banned by the governor. The 
following year the protest was presented to the minister, the Duke 
of Newcastle, by two merchants who visited England for that 
purpose. The fury of the merchants became roused to white heat 
by the failure of the governor to act promptly against Spanish 
Carabinieri who had threatened the lightermen sent to retrieve 
the cargo of a British vessel, which had run aground on the neutral 
territory of the isthmus. While the governor was speculating on 
the niceties of international law regarding the neutral ground, 
and about the jurisdiction over the waters of the bay previously 
denied to him, a young naval lieutenant defended the honour of 
the British flag and incidentally saved the British merchants’ 
goods. 

In 1854 the War Department and the Colonial Office had 
been separated and responsibility for Gibraltar, as a combined 
fortress, colony, and naval base, had been divided between the 
secretary of state for war, the secretary of state for the colonies, 
and the admiralty. These administrative changes in England 
probably account for the development of the whole struggle be- 
tween the governor and the merchants into what was virtually 
open warfare. Gardiner had become so embittered with them 
that he barred the members of the Exchange Committee from 
Government House functions. In 1855, in order to silence attacks 
on his government which were increasing in volume, he issued a 
press ordinance bestowing on the governor the power to restrict 
publications in Gibraltar. Lord John Russell, at the Colonial 
Ottice from February to July, 1855, defended the Gibraltar press 
ordinance on the grounds that it would be necessary in the event 
of war, but this attempt to preserve an important arbitrary 
power in the colony failed as a result of determined opposition 
from the merchants and their supporters in England. Gardiner 
was recalled by Russell’s successor, and the obnoxious ordinance 
was repealed. 

From retirement, the ex-governor attacked the merchant 
community of Gibraltar and alleged that the fortress had lost its 
military strength as a result of the growth of the civilian popu- 
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lation and the commercial interests; he declared that it was no 
longer secure against attack. The merchants replied in a spirited 
refutation of Sir Robert on all points." The whole episode had 
raised some interesting questions concerning the administration 
of a colony that was also a fortress, some legal problems concerning 
the jurisdiction over the waters of the Bay of Gibraltar, and some 
moral issues concerning trade built on smuggling into a neighbour- 
ing country. It led to no constitutional changes; nor were the 
demands made by the merchants persisted with. Having secured 
the recall of their enemy, the governor, they placed all the blame 
for smuggling on the “iniquitous Spanish customs tariffs’? and 
declared that Spain would be much more prosperous if she would 
permit the free import of British goods. Regarding the consti- 
tutional issue in Gibraltar, the merchants stated that so long as 
the instructions of the Duke of Newcastle as secretary of state 
for war and the colonies were duly observed, namely that all draft 
ordinances should be published prior to their enactment, and due 
attention paid to criticisms by individuals or by bodies like the 
Exchange Committee, then the delicate question of taxation 
without representation would not be raised. It was an agreement 
not to raise the constitutional issue again, provided that the 
governor of the colony refrained from acting in a manner 
detrimental to the interests of the merchant group. 

In view of the paradoxical nature of Gibraltar, where a colony 
Was growing within a fortress, it is doubtful whether any other 
solution could have been worked out at that time to accommodate 
both aspects. The civilian administration of Gibraltar, developed 
under the secretary of state for war and the colonies, had been 
re-afirmed when the departments were split into their component 
parts in 1854. Gardiner would probably have preferred to put 
the clock back by placing Gibraltar completely under the War 
Office, thus ignoring all the development of the civil colony since 
the Napoleonic Wars. His policy did not succeed and the joint 
control established in 1854 was a recognition of the dual nature 
of the place. Henceforward the governor of Gibraltar was re- 
sponsible to the Colonial Office for the administration of the civil 
affairs of the colony and was paid from its revenues; but he was 
also commander-in-chief of the fortress and responsible for its 

USir Robert Gardiner, Report on Gibraltar Considered as a Fortress and a Colony .. . 
to Lord Palmerston (London, 1856); [C. Blake], How to Capture and Govern Gibraltar: A 


Vindication of Civil Government against the Attacks of Sir Robert Gardiner in his Secret 
and Unlicensed Report Recently Put into Circulation (London, 1856). 
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military efficiency to the War Office. Since 1749 a ‘‘civil secre- 
tary” had supervised the administration of civilians in the fortress. 
In 1859 he was replaced by a “‘colonial secretary,’’ a recognition 
that Gibraltar had become a colony. That a fortress might make 
further constitutional progress towards self-government was 
dificult to conceive in the mid-nineteenth century. 

Further institutional development of the civil government of 
the community was brought about by quite a different matter. 
The increasing population brought frequent epidemics which 
menaced the well-being of the community and also threatened its 
military efficiency. A Board of Health of five officials and twelve 
local members had been set up in 1810 but had proved inadequate 
to cope with the situation. After a severe epidemic of cholera 
and a government enquiry a Sanitary Commission with increased 
powers was created in 1865. it operated as a semi-independent 
unit of local government until its powers were taken over by the 
City Council in 1921. In Gibraltar one of the most dithcult 
problems is the supply of water which is largely dependent on the 
storage of rain from catchment areas. ‘This came into the province 
of the new body. The resulting improvement in coping with 
problems of health and water-supply benefited imperial interests 
at the same time as the well-being of the community. The way 
towards further co-operation on matters of joint concern was thus 
faintly indicated. 

\ieanwhile the Exchange Committee continued to be the only 
body representative of any section of Gibraltar’s civil community. 
in 1864, by petition, it obtained the functions of a chamber of 
commerce and established closer contacts with British chambers 
of commerce for the promotion of trade. In 1873 the Exchange 
Committee sent a memorial to the secretary of state asking for a 
confirmation of the Duke of Newcastle’s instruction of twenty 
years before, namely that all legislative enactments, before be- 
coming law, should be published in draft form for consideration 
of the inhabitants. This was acceded to in ordinary cases, though 
legislation by ‘‘order-in-council’”’ from London could not con- 
veniently be given prior publicity. In 1877 the issue of the 
smuggling into Spain came to the fore again. The government 
was considering the imposition of customs duties in Gibraltar. A 
crowded meeting in the Exchange Building empowered the Ex- 
change Committee to petition the government against the scheme, 
and a deputation was sent to England. The real issue was not 
“taxation without representation”? but the effect on trade and 
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particularly on the trade of the Spanish smugglers. The proposed 
laws were declared to be “in the interests of a foreign power’ and 
it was stated that the “removal of excrescences’’ would at the 
same time destroy ‘‘the legitimate trade which had sprung up 
around the Rock.’’ \\Vhen it was decided in England that a policy 
of stricter enforcement of the Port Regulations had ‘brought the 
desired results’? without the necessity of proceeding to the new 
customs ordinance, a general holiday was proclaimed in Gibraltar, 
and alms were distributed to the poor. Commercial interests had 
once again obtained their wishes despite the non-existence of any 
form of representative institutions. 

As the nineteenth century drew to a close, new problems began 
to disturb that mercantile prosperity which had largely accounted 
for the general acceptance of the non-representative nature of the 
government of the colony. In the nineties, the imperial govern- 
ment began to be concerned about the security of Gibraltar in the 
event of war. In 1893 the construction of the naval dockyard was 
undertaken to modernize the facilities for handling ships of greater 
size. In its construction and maintenance the dockyard gave 
employment to a large body of artisans and labourers, many of 
them Spanish daily labourers. An industrial proletariat was a 
new feature in Gibraltar’s social structure. The problem of the 
government of a colony with divergent military and commercial 
interests still appeared to some people to be inadequately settled. 
Proposals were made on the one hand for a return to War Office 
control, coupled with greater economy and efficiency to satisfy 
the inhabitants, and on the other for the appointment of a civil 
governor as joint head with the military governor who would 
remain commander-in-chief.* Neither plan was adopted, and 
neither could have had much chance of adoption. The former 
was a backward step towards military despotism; and the latter 
created a divided control which could hardly work within the 
small compass of Gibraltar. All that resulted from these dis- 
cussions and proposals was a re-organization of the Sanitary 
Commission to increase its efficiency in 1897. 

In the early years of the twentieth century the deteriorating 
international situation emphasized the need to strengthen the 
efficiency of the fortress. As Governor Gardiner had pointed out 
fifty years earlier, a large civilian community would be an em- 

Charles Bill, M.P., “Gibraltar’s Grievance” (National Review, XXIV, 1895, 


816-22); Leonard Williams, ‘‘The Civil Government of Gibraltar’ (Westminster Review, 
CXLVII, 1897, 398-407). 
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barrassment in the event of hostilities. On the other hand any 
decline in economic prosperity must inevitably aggravate the 
situation and make the civilian population increasingly resentful 
of the absence of adequate representative government. The 
completion of the Suez in 1869 had ‘‘boomed’”’ Gibraltar as a 
coaling station and port of call. In 1888 Algiers was developed 
by the French as a rival to Gibraltar and ships preferred to go 
the longer distance from North European ports before coaling. 
The Spanish labour employed in coaling was the first economic 
group to be hit by bad times. The Spanish coal-heavers struck 
in 1898. It was the sign of coming trouble. 

The growth of a feeling of Gibraltarian distinctness became 
noticeable during the second half of the nineteenth century. 
Newspapers were founded in Spanish to give expression to Gibral- 
tarian opinion; E/ Calpense appeared in 1868 and El Anunciador 
in 1885. It is significant that there was no comparable newspaper 
in English."* Gibraltarian opinion gained sufficient strength by 
1913 to effect the second removal of a governor, Sir Archibald 
Hunter. His comments in the Garrison lecture room that Gibral- 
tarian jurors were ‘‘partisan and prejudiced,” and his adverse 
criticism of the commercial community, enfuriated the local 
people. Once again a deputation was sent to England. Shops 
in the town closed for an hour, and a crowd of several thousands 
saw the deputation off. Three weeks later the governor went on 
leave and he resigned shortly afterwards."* Gibraltarian opinion 
had gained its first important political victory without the de- 
velopment of political organization. It was gained on the eve of 
the first time in a century that Gibraltar was to be tested in war. 

The first war with Germany re-asserted Gibraltar’s character 
asa fortress. At the same time it brought war-induced prosperity. 
After the war the Gibraltarians were rewarded for their part in 
the victory by political recognition of aspirations as yet hardly 
expressed. In 1921, ninety years after the creation of civil 
government in the colony, a City Council was created consisting 

The Gibraltar Chronicle founded in 1801 as the official gazette was not at this 
time an independent newspaper in the fullest sense. Until the nineteen-twenties it 
printed official announcements, shipping movements, social announcements, and tele- 
grams of news in brief from London. ‘The absence of local news apart from society 
announcements is striking. Between the two world wars it underwent a series of re- 
organizations until it reached full stature in 1941. It still remains the organ of official 


proclamations though it now has an editorial policy and publishes reader’s letters as 
well as local news and world news from the agencies. 


47 ondon Times, February 10, 1913, 7; February 17, 1913, 5; March 7, 1913, 7; 
April 5, 1913, 7; June 25, 1913, 8. 
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of nine members, four of whom were to be elected by the people 
of Gibraltar. British municipal forms were not closely reproduced. 
There was no “‘incorporation’”’ by charter and no mayor. The 
City Council took over from the Sanitary Commission the control 
of sanitation, sewage disposal, and water supply. It was con- 
cerned with highways and streets and with parks and public 
places. The colonial government and the services were repre- 
sented ex officio on account of their interest in these matters along 
with the civilian population. Police administration, education, 
and hospitals remained under the care of the governor. Then, in 
1922, the colonial government itself was overhauled. Responsi- 
bility and power of legislation was left with the governor but 
there was established a consultative Executive Council of four 
official and three unofficial members nominated by the crown. 
The governor continued to be a military appointment and re- 
mained commander-in-chief of the garrison. At the same time 
he was also head of a rudimentary form of colonial civil govern- 
ment. Niany matters of local concern had been put into the hands 
of the partially elected City Council. Yet these constitutional 
changes had not been wrung from an unwiiling imperial govern- 
ment by agitation and public pressure. 

The end of the war boom did not immediately bring wide- 
spread distress to the colony. Depression obviously affects the 
poorest class first, in this case Spanish labour from across the 
border. The labouring classes, hit by the end of war-work in the 
dock-yard, by the decline in coaling owing to the installation of 
oil-burners in naval and merchant ships, and by the erection of 
mechanical coaling devices at Gibraltar, organized in 1919 a 
branch of the English Transport and General Workers Union 
which, until the Spanish Civil War, included Spanish workmen. 
Labour in 1921 requested representation on the Executive Council 
and the City Council, an indication of the growing influence it 
wished to exercise on matters of government in the future. As 
compensation for the decline of coaling, Gibraltar found another 
industry after the First World War, namely the tourist trade. 
Cruising liners brought passengers in large numbers to the great 
profit of the merchants of the town. The cost of living still re- 
mained comparatively low, life was pleasant and easy, and by 
comparison with Spain, with its poverty and class friction, con- 
ditions in Gibraltar were remarkably good. As yet the state 
provided no secondary education to create a job-hungry clerical 
group, and the output of white-collar workers from other private 
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secondary schools continued to be absorbed by the naval dock- 
yard, by the government and City Council, and by the com- 
mercial firms. Thus there was no serious depression during the 
period: between wars. 

In the years following the organization of the City Council 
various demands were made for further constitutional progress. 
In 1926 the City Council itself, in 1929 the Exchange Committee, 
and in 1934 the Transport and General Workers’ Union, the 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Exchange Committee inde- 
pendently asked for more local representation in local government. 
A mass meeting in 1934 moved to carry the matter to the King- 
in-Council and a petition was signed by over 80 per cent of the 
electorate. These requests were unfruitful. In 1926, however, 
an important administrative change came when the dual functions 
of the police magistrate were divided between a police com- 
missioner and a magistracy thus bringing the police and judicial 
organization of Gibraltar closer to the United Kingdom model. 
This was a significant step in the progress of Gibraltar from fortress 
to colony. 

The deterioration of the international situation during the 
nineteen-thirties once more brought Gibraltar into prominence as a 
fortress. At the same time internal economic and social troubles 
were aggravated by the development of an ideological rift within 
the fortress. Opinion about the Spanish Civil War was as fiercely 
divided as in every other country of the western democracies. In 
Gibraltar the clash of opinion was made more urgent by proximity 
to the source of trouble. On the whole Gibraltarian opinion 
favoured the Republicans while the British official class and 
wealthy Gibraltarians leaned towards Franco. Affairs external 
to the colony thus disturbed the harmony and stability of its 
society and raised issues which would endanger the security of 
the fortress in the event of war but which, at the same time, would 
increase the pressure for a more representative form of govern- 
ment. The Spanish Civil War affected the domestic situation on 
the Rock in a number of ways. The 4,500 British subjects resident 
in neighbouring Spain were advised to return to Gibraltar. Also 
a flood of refugees began to pour into the colony, many of them 
with communist and extreme left-wing views. Immediately 
housing and unemployment problems arose and became worse as 
time went on. 

At the outbreak of war in 1939 the colony became a fortress 
again. The governor assumed all the powers of the City Council, 
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and the Executive Council was revoked. Within the community 
the economic depression of the recent years was relieved by more 
work in the dockyard and by longer hours which increased weekly 
wages and offset rising costs. War once more brought prosperity 
to Gibraltar. The Rock was tunnelled, an air-strip was built 
across the so-called ‘“‘neutral ground,’’ women and children were 
evacuated, and Gibraltar played a vital part in the struggle against 
the Axis. From 1940 to 1942 it was the all-important base on the 
air and sea routes from beleaguered Britain to the Middle East 
and Malta. In 1942 it was the base for the fighter-cover necessary 
to support the African landings; and Eisenhower's headquarters 
were in its tunnels. Gibraltar the fortress was one of the essential 
keys to democratic victory. 

Meanwhile the war brought great pressure to bear on the 
economic stability and internal well-being of Gibraltar the colony. 
The cost of living began to rise sharply. As there was plenty of 
overtime work, and as rents were arbitrarily cut by ordinance at 
the time of the evacuation of the women and children, the effect 
of rising costs was alleviated to some extent. On the other hand, 
price control and rationing were not entirely successful. There 
was a great leakage of food from the fortress into the black- 
markets of Spain, along with the food legally permitted to be 
taken out for the support of the dependents of the Spanish workers 
of the fortress. Asa result Gibraltar’s cost of living changed from 
an extremely low one before the war to an extremely high one, by 
comparison with costs elsewhere in both periods. Cheap living, 
which had previously offset unrest, was gone, perhaps forever. 

The war also brought other irritations. The only form of 
representative government, the partially-elected City Council, had 
been suspended for the duration to ensure unity of command 
within the fortress. Quite naturally the military aspect of the 
government came to the fore in every way. Defence regulations 
on the model of those of the United Kingdom were introduced by 
the governor, with all the necessary infringement upon the liberty, 
privileges, and rights of the individual citizen. Inevitably, as in 
Britain, there was irritation over these things. But in Gibraltar, 
under a military government, there was no safety-valve like the 
expression of opinion in Parliament at Westminster. Nor was 
there any official machinery for the questioning of particular 
regulations or ordinances as there was in Britain where the ‘‘tab- 
ling” of ordinances in the House of Commons served to make the 
emergency legislation and its restrictions more acceptable to the 
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people. Furthermore, as the tide of war passed, the military 
government of Gibraltar was alleged to be slow in withdrawing 
restrictions placed upon the individual. 

The most serious source of irritation was the evacuation. 
Nearly 16,000 women, children, and other ineffectives had been 
evacuated under the government scheme apart from those who 
left privately. Merely of itself, as the war lengthened, separation 
caused great distress to a people whose family ties are considerably 
stronger and more emotional than those of stolid Anglo-Saxons. 
The Gibraltarians had in the course of two centuries developed a 
love for their crowded rocky home, which the British servicemen, 
compelled to perform garrison duties there could never appreciate. 
Furthermore there were particular grievances. In letters from 
the evacuees there was disturbing information about ‘‘concen- 
tration camp”’ conditions in Jamaica, and about an unfortunate 
“experiment in communal feeding’’ attempted by the Ministry of 
Health in Kensington hotels. Back in Gibraltar the men came 
more and more to wonder why their families had been compulsorily 
torn away from them to be exposed to discomfort and hideous 
danger in London while Gibraltar itself escaped almost unscathed. 
It was bitterly ironical that in London the English children had 
been evacuated to the country but the Gibraltarians remained 
there throughout the blitz until 1944. Hence, as the possi- 
bility of the Germans crossing the Pyrenees became more remote, 
agitation for the return of the evacuees grew. In April, 1944, the 
first party returned to the Rock amid remarkable scenes of 
emotional excitement. 

Before the repatriation could be completed with the shipping 
that could be spared the V-1 and \V-2 raids on London began. The 
Gibraltarians, who had been extraordinarily free from casualties 
hitherto, were bombed out of one of their centres. Those still 
remaining in Kensington were therefore re-evacuated to Northern 
Ireland where they found themselves kindly received. But the 
cold wet climate of that country compared sadly with the climate 
of their native rock and the huts in which they were accommodated 
provided insufficient warmth and comfort. Agitation for their 
repatriation increased. 

For the first time in its history Gibraltar began to witness the 
insurgence of the Gibraltarian population, and the outbreak of 
complaints and grievances leading to co-ordinated action. The 
rise of feeling on communal matters was shown by the growth of 
agitation in the Spanish-language newspaper, E/ Calpense. (El 
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Anunciador had ceased publication in 1940.) Petitions were sent 
to the governor, and demonstrations and parades were organized 
to present them. Most of this activity was sponsored by the 
newly organized Association for the Advancement of Civil Rights 
which came into existence in 1942. Significantly enough, the 
A.A.C.R., as the Association is styled, came into existence when 
the City Council, Gibraltar’s only approximation to a democratic 
body, was suspended. The evacuation had brought home to the 
Gibraltarian, what he had never seriously worried about before, 
the fact that he had no say in his own affairs. The new organiz- 
ation, although always given its English title even in E/ Calpense, 
is predominently Gibraltarian in composition; and it was spe- 
cifically designed to foster Gibraltarian public opinion. The agi- 
tation was embittered by the fact that it was organized largely 
on racial lines. 

Evacuation problems were the chief concern of the A.A.C.R. 
at first. Particular grievances from Jamaica, London, and 
Northern Ireland were brought to the attention of the governor; 
and the speeding up of repatriation was continually urged. Later, 
other Gibraltarian grievances were taken up. When over-time 
work began to fall off, the disparity between the high cost of 
living and the low rates of wages led to correspondence between 
the A.A.C.R. and the colonial secretary. The announcement of a 
further constitutional development in December, 1944 was closely 
studied by the Association, which expressed surprise and dis- 
appointment that local opinion had not been consulted. The 
proposals, to go into effect as soon as confirmed by the Colonial 
Ofttice, were for the reconstitution of the City Council with six 
official and six elected members, and for the creation of an Ad- 
visory Council to consist of the City Council with the attorney- 
general and the colonial secretary. The representatives of the 
people of Gibraltar were thus to have, for the first time, a voice 

%The name of this body does not clearly indicate its function. ‘Civil Rights” 
might be taken to mean the liberty of the citizen, such as is normally guaranteed by a 
‘Bill of Rights.” The operation of Habeas Corpus, and of an independent judiciary to 
protect the citizen against the state, have never been limited in Gibraltar in recent times. 
War-time restrictions on civil liberty were no more severe in the fortress than in Britain 
and other democracies. A few individuals with suspected subversive tendencies were 
interned but the authorities never possessed or exercised arbitrary power of arrest over 
civilians, and the courts continued to function normally. Possibly the name of the 
Association was chosen as a result of the growth of a teeling in the colony that the 
rights, interests, privileges, and general welfare of the civil population were being 
brushed aside unnecessarily during the emergency period and were likely to suffer 
permanent harm from the restrictions made on the plea of military necessity. ‘‘Civil 


rights” as used in the title of the Association, might therefore be interpreted as 
“civilian rights” rather than “civil liberties.” 
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in their own government at all levels. The governor would be 
expected, but not obliged, to obtain from the Council its advice, 
but not its consent, to all legislative proposals except those con- 
cerned with defence or with other questions of over-riding im- 
perial significance. The A.A.C.R. requested time for the further 
consideration of the proposals, and then, having obtained the 
support of the Exchange Committee, the Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Transport and General Workers Union, it informed the 
colonial government that its proposals did not go far enough. It 
was clear that the numerical equality of official and elected repre- 
sentatives on the City Council was misleading. The chairmanship 
of one of the elected members, claimed by the Gibraltar Chronicle 
to be a ‘‘welcome fact’’ from the civilian point of view, auto- 
matically reduced them to inferiority of voting power.'® The 
A.A.C.R. informed the governor that a majority of elected 
members was desirable; and a delegation was eventually sent to 
England to put this point of view before the Colonial Office. The 
most important effect of these affairs was to advance the Associ- 
ation to the position of being the recognized bargaining authority 
on behalf of Gibraltarian opinion. Other Gibraltarian organi- 
zations had accepted its leadership, and the colonial government 
had recognized it as being representative. 

When elections for the City Council, and ipso facto for the 
Advisory Council, were held in 1945, the A.A.C.R. continued to 
play the leading role which it had assumed. The elections were 
held without division into constituences. There was adult suffrage 
with three votes to each elector to fill the six seats. This would 
appear to have been designed to prevent any one party or group 
from monopolizing all the seats on the Council. The A.A.C.R. 
easily overcame the diliiculty. It put up six candidates and then 
canvassed all the electors and individually advised them for which 
particular three A.A.C.R. candidates they should vote. As a 
result the six A.A.C.R. candidates easily topped the polls and thus 
won all the elected seats on the City Council and therefore on the 
Advisory Council. In effect it became an opposition party in the 
colonial government, monopolizing all the elected seats, and its 
request for a majority of representative members had thus become 
a request for a majority for the A.A.C.R., the tacitly recognized 
political party representing Gibraltarian opinion. 

The problem facing the imperial government is an interesting 
one. Further constitutional change requested by the Gibraltarians 


“Gibraltar Chronicle, December 30, 1944, editorial. 
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would be a tremendous step of far-reaching significance. It would 
give to the Gibraltarian people, now organized in an effective 
political party, undoubted control of local affairs and the power 
to tender advice on all matters not of imperial concern. In Malta, 
during the period of constitutional government, when imperial 
matters were reserved to the governor, the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing local from imperial affairs had been a cause of friction."’ 
in Gibraltar, which is a small community of 20,000, penned up in 
two or three square miles, almost every matter affects the well- 
being and efficiency of the garrison and may be considered a 
question of imperial concern in certain circumstances. Secondly, 
the Gibraltarians are, and still will be, under the constitution as 
they would like to see it, empowered only to give advice to the 
governor, which he is not obliged to take, even in matters not 
claimed to be of imperial concern. How long would a Gibraltarian 
Advisory Council be satisfied to see its advice disregarded on 
matters which it considered of vital concern to local well-being? 
Yet to give legislative authority to the Council would lead in- 
evitably to head-on disputes between the executive and the 
legislative. It is the common experience in other British colonies 
that a system of government in which the executive is not re- 
sponsible to the legislative assembly moves on, either to responsi- 
bility, or back to a ‘“‘nominated”’ council. 

On the other hand, thus far the Gibraltarians have shown 
themselves to be sagacious and responsible in the handling of 
these constitutional issues. With the continuance of such wise 
leadership as they have possessed, and with the continued absence 
of any serious issue to divide them from the imperial government 
and of a subversive irredentist movement, it is likely that some 
constitutional solution acceptable to both sides can be worked 
out. The attitude taken by the Gibraltarians themselves to the 
question of their constitutional progress is conditioned by their 
realization that their colony is the only one in the British Empire 
which has a homogeneous population of European race and 
culture and yet it is one for which the ultimate goal of self- 
government has not been clearly admitted. Yet they are fully 
conscious of the great strategic importance of the Rock, and are 

Dyarchy government, i.e. responsibility of ministers to a representative legis- 
lature on all questions apart from those of imperial concern, was given to Malta in 
1921 but was never much of a reality because of the power exercised by the military 
governor. Asa result of the machinations of a fascist-inspired Italian party the consti- 


tution was eventually abrogated in 1933. E. A. Walker, The British Empire: its 
Structure and Spirit (Toronto, 1943), 173, 176. 
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proud that their home is one of the bastions of the Empire and of 
democracy. Probably it is this realization which has led to the 
lateness of their political maturity and to the restraint which 
they have shown in their political agitation. It may well enable 
them to work out with the imperial government a solution for 
their difficult problem, one which is similar to problems of govern- 
ment in many other parts of the world today, namely the satis- 
faction of local aspirations for self-government along with the 
growing necessity for a strong central government. In the case of 
(sibraltar, military exigencies affect this problem in degree more 
than in kind. The amount of recognition already conceded by 
Britain to Gibraltarian aspirations during the present century, 
when international rivalries have endangered the safety of the 
British Empire more than ever before, is a triumph for the basic 
principles of constitutional liberty on which that Empire is built 
and is also a good augury for the future. In no other age, and 
under few other imperial powers, could there have taken place a 
like development of democratic organization within a vital military 
fortress. 


R. A. PRESTON 


The University of Toronto. 








THE FIRST POOR-RELIEF SYSTEM OF CANADA 


HE early colony of New France was the home of young and 

adventurous pioneers. Men and women who prized pros- 
perity above ease, excitement above security, and the saving of 
their souls above the safety of their bodies, were willing and able 
to face the rigours of the Canadian winter, the hard work of the 
seigneurial farm, and the dangers of Indian warfare. Their 
energy and fearlessness have inspired many paeans of praise from 
historians for the last two hundred years. It is perhaps salutary 
for us to remember that there was another side to the picture. 
Even in the days of Champlain, there were the unworthy souls 
who lay about the Quebec fort in a drunken daze until they were 
shipped back to France by the disgusted governor.' As the popu- 
lation of the colony grew and the iron hand of Champlain was 
removed, there developed the problem of the poor of Quebec. 
\lany men started out with good intentions, but finding the trees 
and swamps too much for their strength and ingenuity, they took 
the line of least resistance and came to town to pick up a living as 
best they could. Some came to New France to live as they had 
lived in old France, on the strength of their wits and the kindness 
of their neighbours. While others found that bad luck followed 
them even across the Atlantic and left them too sick or too old to 
take advantage of the demand for workers. 

It was in 1639 that the nursing sisters of Dieppe came to 
Quebec and established, in a house in the Lower Town, the firsi 
Hétel Dieu of New France. Twenty years of experiments, dis- 
couragements, and temporary buildings were finally brought to 
an end on August 15, 1658, when the first wing of the permanent 
stone hospital took in its first patient.2 During the next century, 
the Hétel Dieu of Quebec rendered essential and efficient service 
to the town and district. Newly arrived immigrants, wounded 
soldiers, victims of the plague kept the wards of the hospital 
crowded beyond capacity and the financial resources of the Order 
strained to the breaking point. Originally the Hospitaliéres 
had hoped to care for the sick and the poor alike, but even before 
1663 success in the dual task had been difficult, and with the great 
influx of population in the sixteen-sixties it became completely 
impossible. 

‘Samuel de Champlain, Voyages (ed. H. P. Biggar, Toronto, 1922), IV, 55-6. 


*Mére St. Ignace Juchereau, Annales de Il’Hotel-Dieu de Québec (ed. A. Jamet, 
Quebec, 1939), 87-90. 
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It was not, however, until 1672 that the problem of the Quebec 
poor forced itself upon public attention. For in that year, four or 
five women from nearby districts came into Quebec to live by 
alms. The idea seemed attractive to a good many others, and by 
1676 it was estimated that there were three hundred people living 
at the public charge in the town of Quebec.’ The Sovereign 
Council at last roused itself to action, and ordered all able-bodied 
beggars to return to their grants of land on pain of some dire, 
though unspecified, punishment.‘ How much good the order did, 
it is impossible to estimate. Perhaps it was enforced for a time 
and then allowed to lapse. At any rate, the beggars came back, 
and they came in such numbers that their little huts outside the 
town became an eyesore to Quebec—‘‘lieux de scandale et de 
désordre’’—just as their importunate begging became a_ public 
burden.’ Soon their ranks were swollen even further by a number 
of Quebec inhabitants who had lost all their worldly goods in the 
great fire of 1682 and had neither the capital nor the energy to 
start their businesses anew.°® 

It was fairly obvious that a crisis had been reached. The 
inhabitants of Quebec, impoverished by the fire and the economic 
depression through which they were passing, could not possibly 
support such large numbers of unemployed by unorganized 
almsgiving. The Council seemed incapable of doing anything 
more than letting forth blasts of righteous wrath which rapidly 
evaporated into thin air. The pillory and the whip soon proved 
themselves to be totally unsatisfactory methods of coping with 
starvation. The Hétel Dieu was crowded with the sick and could 
give no effective help. Suggestions that a Hé6pital-Général, 
similar to that of Paris, be set up to care for the destitute, had 
been turned down by the authorities in France.’ It seemed up to 
the men on the spot to do something, and with the vigour charac- 
teristic of their epoch, they did it. 

In 1688 the Sovereign Council, inspired and supported by the 
leading merchants of Quebec, set up a committee to look after 
the poor-relief of the town. Officially, the committee bore the 

3Jugements et Déliberations du Conseil Souverain de Québec (Quebec, 1885), Aug. 31, 
1676, II, 31. 

‘Ibid. 

®Edits et Ordonnances (ed. W. B. Lindsay, Quebec, 1854), April 26, 1683, I1, 102. 

®Archives du Séminaire de Québec, Lettres, Carton N, no. 69, Dudouyt to Laval, 
April 28, 1683; no. 130, Laval to Quebec Seminary, 1680; Carton P, no. 47, St. Vallier 
to King, 1685. 

7Ibid., no. 62, Dudouyt to Laval, May 31, 1683; Public Archives of Canada, 


Archives des Colonies, Series C11A, Correspondance Générale, VIII, Champigny to 
Minister, Nov. 16, 1686. 
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name of the ‘‘Bureau des Pauvres.’’ Apart from the curé of the 
Quebec parish, whose duty it was to furnish information about 
the poor, the Bureau consisted of three lay directors, each with 
his specific duties. To the first went the task of presiding at all 
meetings of the committee, of keeping track of every applicant 
and of bringing together labourers and employers. The second 
director exercised the duty of treasurer, keeping exact account of 
everything received or spent. The third kept the minutes and 
the poor-relief registers. But although they had different func- 
tions, all three directors were exactly equal in importance, all 
might express their opinions at the monthly meetings of the com- 
mittee, and the majority decision must be signed by all. One 
new director was elected at each of the September, January, and 
\lay meetings, and since provision was made for all ex-directors 
to attend committee meetings and vote, it was not long before the 
Bureau consisted of all the leading men of the town. The first 
directors were Messieurs Ruette D’Auteuil, attorney-general; 
Paul Dupuy, judge of the Prevété court; and Peuvret de Mesnu, 
clerk of the Council—a distinguished and capable group. By 
1692, the Board included many of the finest men in the colony, 
men such as René Chartier de Lotbiniére, Aubert de la Chesnaye, 
Sieur de Granville, and Regnard Duplessis.°® 

The programme of the Bureau was definite and comprehensive. 
Anyone who had lived for three months within Quebec was 
eligible for help, and even poor vagrants might expect some con- 
sideration if they could prove both need and worth. All the poor 
of the town were to be divided into three classes so that they might 
be treated according to their needs and deserts. The old and sick 
were to be given money, food, and, if possible, a place to live in. 
The lazy were to be whipped as a punishment. The unfortunate 
were to be found work or given the tools with which to carry on 
their trade and provided with food, clothes, and lodgings until 
they were on their feet again.!° 

Unfortunately, a scheme so all-embracing could not exist on 
good wishes alone. The shrewd merchants of the Council were 
not likely to forget this point. Various means of collecting money 
had to be devised. Boxes were ordered to be placed in the churches 
and chapels of the town so that generous citizens could give their 
charity where they knew it would be well used. To supplement 


®’Jugements, April 8, 1688, III, 220-4. 
°A. Jamet, Marguerite Bourgeoys (Montreal, 1942), II, 668. 
10 Jugements, April 8, 1688, III, 220-4. 
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this, two women were to go from door to door once a month 
soliciting contributions of money, food, and clothes for distri- 
bution by the Bureau." An occasional subsidy provided by the 
KXing and fines diverted into the poor fund by the Council, all 
helped to swell the revenues of the Bureau des Pauvres. Since 
the account books of the Bureau have not survived, it is im- 
possible for us to know the exact amount of money that passed 
through it every year. Mére Juchereau de St. Ignace of the 
Hotel-Dieu tells us ““Chaque citoyen et chaque communauté 
fournissoit tous les ans une certaine somme et cette revenue se 
montoit a plus de deux mille livres.’’* One memorialist even 
puts the figure as high as 3,300 livres per annum.“ But even the 
more conservative estimate is very considerable when we take 
account of all the clothes, tools, and food which the Bureau must 
have received. Yet this system of voluntary giving cannot have 
been a very certain or satisfactory way of financing a poor-relief 
system. Even if the voluntary offerings could be estimated with 
reasonable accuracy, the royal subsidies and the Council fines 
could not possibly be foreseen, and the prosperous, public-spirited 
directors must have had to dig deep into their pockets on more 
than one occasion to save the Bureau from collapse. 

A further drawback was the lack of a home where the sick 
and aged could be cared for. This was remedied by Bishop St. 
Vallier when he returned to his diocese in the fall of 1688. Two 
years before, he had bought a house near the Quebec cathedral 
and had handed it over to the Sisters of the Congregation from 
Montreal. In it they established a residential school, the ‘‘ Maison 
de Providence,’’ where poor girls could be looked after and given a 
Christian upbringing.” But they did not need the whole building, 
and St. Vallier suggested that the Bureau might operate an alms- 
house in one half. The offer was accepted, and for over a year 
the arrangement stood. But it was not very satisfactory having 
young girls and sick old people under the same roof. In September, 
1690, the old ‘‘Livres de Comptes’’ of the Quebec seminary indi- 
cate that one part was moving elsewhere. Since the Maison de 

UTbid., 221. 

BJbid., Nov. 16, 1689, Dec. 19, 1689, 367, 379; Mandements des Evéques (ed. 
H. Tétu et C. O. Gagnon, Quebec, 1887), Mandement of St. Vallier, Dec. 16, 1692, I, 
292; Archives des Colonies, Series B, Ordres et Dépéches, XV, King to Denonville 
and Champigny, March 8, 1688. 


3Juchereau, Annales de Il’ Hétel-Dieu, 273. 

4Public Archives of Canada, anonymous original MS, ‘‘Mémoire sur l’Eglise du 
Canada,” 225-6. 

Archives des Colonies, Series F3 (Moreau St. Mery), March, 1693, ‘Lettres 
Patentes d’un H6pital-Général 4 Québec.” 
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Providence did not go to the Lower Town until 1691, it must have 
been the Bureau des Pauvres that found other quarters; but 
exactly where it went there seems to be no record." 

Unfortunately for the Bureau des Pauvres, St. Vallier, while 
very sensitive to the needs of the poor, was not sympathetic to 
the idea of a secular poor-relief system. He felt it lacked perma- 
nence, and could have neither the influence nor the scope of a 
religious institution.'” His aim, in fact, was to replace the Bureau 
des Pauvres by an Hopital-Général modelled on that of Paris. In 
1692 the Récollets furnished him with the means, for they offered 
to sell their monastery on the bank of the St. Charles River at a 
very reasonable price in return for permission to move into town.}8 
The place was ideal for an almshouse, healthy and uncrowded, 
with plenty of room for workshops, infirmaries, and offices. The 
Xing was persuaded to grant letters patent for the establishment 
of an H6pital-Général in the town of Quebec.'® The necessary 
business arrangements were made with the Récollets; four nuns 
from the Hdétel Dieu agreed to staff the new hospital, and, after 
some hesitation, the Bureau des Pauvres arranged to send the 
inhabitants of its almshouse to the building on the St. Charles.?° 
The members of the committee were made directors of the hospi- 
tal, and it was hoped that they might transfer their interest and 
enthusiasm to the new venture. Although no couacil order 
disbanded the Bureau des Pauvres, it apparently ceased to 
function. In 1693 Aubert de la Chesnaye gave 1,000 livres to the 
H6pital-Général, an almost certain indication that the Bureau no 
longer needed his support. And in the following year there was 
paid to the Hdpital the interest on some of the capital investment 
of the Bureau.”! 

There was one director, however, who would not see the 
Bureau disappear without a protest. Ruette D’Auteuil had been 
one of the moving spirits in the organization of the Bureau des 
Pauvres, and he was not prepared to see all his work go for 
nothing. As attorney-general of the colony, he was a man of 
considerable importance, and he was not backward about using 
his position to gain the ear of the King. Year after year he deluged 
the minister and the King with petitions for the dissolution of the 


Soeur St. Felix, St. Vallier et ! Hépital-Général de Québec (Quebec, 1882), 98-103. 

7Jamet, Marguerite Bourgeoys, 11, 610-12. 

187bid., 671-2; ‘‘Mémoire sur |’Eglise du Canada,”’ 225-6. 

Soeur St. Felix, St. Vallier et I’ Hépital-Général, 81. 

20\rchives des Colonies, Series C11A, Correspondance Générale, XII, part 11, 1693, 
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Hopital and the re-establishment of the Bureau. According to 
his point of view, the Hdépital-Général was nothing more than 
“un attrait pour les fainéants,’’ a dangerous menace to a com- 
munity whose prosperity was dependent upon the work and 
energy of every member in it. But even more important than 
that, it was a direct threat to the royal power. Already the 
clerical population of Quebec was dangerously large in proportion 
tothe lay. Fora long time clerical influence had been threatening 
to outweigh the power of the King’s officials. Not even one more 
religious institution could be tolerated in Quebec without en- 
dangering the balance of power.” ‘Tinctured though these 
arguments might be by the personal hostility between D’ Auteuil 
and Saint Vallier, there was an ominous ring of truth in them. 
No one knew better than the King and his ministers how bitter 
and how closely drawn had been the struggle for supremacy 
between church and state in New France. Apparently the state 
had won, but the new Bishop was still rather an unknown quantity 
and there was no sense in taking unnecessary chances. <Ac- 
cordingly, the warnings and protests of the attorney-general were 
listened to. On February 22, 1698 the Sovereign Council re- 
established the Bureau des Pauvres with all its old powers and 
duties.“ In April the directors of the Hépital-Général resigned 
their posts, handed the Hépital back to the Bishop, and reassumed 
their old responsibilities as members of the Bureau.** Even before 
this legal step had been taken, reorganization meetings were being 
held, and by the beginning of 1699 the Bureau des Pauvres was 
active once more.” In the fall of 1699 arrived the order from 
France revoking the letters patent of the Hépital-Général and 
dismissing the nuns from their charge.2® D’Auteuil was com- 
pletely victorious. St. Vallier, however, refused to accept his 
defeat without a protest. A few of the nuns remained at the 
H6pital-Général to ensure continuity of possession, while the 
Bishop hurried back to France to plead his case before the King. 
His efforts were so far successful that in May, 1701, the King 
issued an arrét establishing an Order of nuns at the Hdpital- 

Quebec Archives Report, 1922-3 (Beauceville, 1923), D’Auteuil to Pontchartrain, 
Nov. 7, 1694, 11; Archives des Colonies, Series C11A, Correspondance Générale, XVII, 
Champigny to Minister, May 26, 1699. 

%Jugements, 1\V, 162-3. 

*Quebec Archives Report, 1939-40 (Beauceville, 1940), 306-7; Archives de l’Arche- 
véché de Québec, Régistre C, April 10, 1698, 97. 

Public Archives of Canada, Quebec General Hospital, 1645-1797, Documents, 
O'Leary, “Report on the Archives of the General Hospital of Quebec,” section 111. 


_ *Soeur St. Felix, St. Vallier et l’Hé pital Général, 143; Archives des Colonies, Series 
F3 (Moreau St. Mery), VIII, part II, Minister to Bishop of Quebec, May 5, 1700. 
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Général of Quebec whose sole task it was to care for the poor of 
the town.?? 

During the interval between October, 1699 and May, 1701 the 
Bureau des Pauvres was left to cope with the poor-relief of Quebec. 
Handicapped by the lack of an almshouse such as the Hépital had 
provided, it could not care for many of the sick and the old. But 
as far as the beggars and unemployed were concerned, the ef- 
ficiency of the Bureau was acknowledged even by the prejudiced 
nuns of the Hétel Dieu.*® \hen, however, the Hépital-Général 
reopened its doors with a trained staff of a dozen nurses, a sub- 
stantial endowment, and first class equipment, the reason for the 
existence of the Bureau des Pauvres disappeared. The Bureau 
itself can scarcely have survived the death of its most benevolent 
director, Aubert de la Chesnaye, and the departure from the 
colony of the energetic Ruette D’Auteuil; and while it was 
probably never formally dissolved, it seems eventually to have 
ceased to function. 

The question at once arises, ‘““\Why, then, did the Bureau des 
Pauvres fail?’ The simplest answer is that it did not fail. Even 
the eulogist of the Hépital-Général says of it ‘Tout le monde 
n’eut qu’a louer des avantages que retirait la ville de cet établisse- 
ment.’’*® The beggars disappeared from the streets of Quebec, 
and not a penny of the Bureau’s revenues but was put to a useful 
purpose.*® The very fact that the Council reestablished the 
organization in 1698 is surely proof that between 1688 and 1692 
it had justified its existence. But if the Bureau did not fail, it 
undoubtedly did cease to function. By 1700 the poor-relief 
problem of Quebec had outgrown the stage where voluntary un- 
regulated offerings, and an administrative ofiice could satisfy the 
whole need. The H6pital-Général, supported by the Bishop, 
with its staff of trained nurses and its permanent buildings was 
infinitely better equipped to supply the needs of the old, the 
poor, and the sick. 

It would be easy to overestimate the importance of the Bureau 
des Pauvres. There is no evidence that either the Council or the 
directors thought they were inventing an original method of 
handling the poor-relief problem. By the end of the seventeenth 
century there were functioning in many parts of France poor- 


*7Archives des Colonies, Series F3 (Moreau St. Mery), VIII, part II, Arrét du Roy, 
May 31, 1701. 

*8Juchereau, Annales de I’ Hétel-Dieu, 273. 
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relief systems and almshouses which recognized the different 
causes of poverty and made provisions for the varying needs of 
the poor. It did not require any abnormal powers of organization 
to adapt these to the peculiar needs of Quebec. Nor is there any 
evidence that the Bureau des Pauvres provided the blueprints for 
the Hdpital-Général later set up in Quebec. Long before the 
members of the Council organized the Bureau, civil and clerical 
officials had been discussing the possibilities of establishing an 
H6pital-Général modelled on the famous one of Paris. In 1692 
St. Vallier merely carried out this proposition. 

And yet the Bureau des Pauvres of Quebec is not without its 
significance. Its very existence was indicative of the development 
which had taken place in Quebec society within half a century. 
From being the base for a handful of fur traders, Quebec had 
graduated to the level of a class-conscious town, with wealthy 
merchants who were not only interested in making quick fortunes, 
but who had also acquired a sense of responsibility towards their 
less fortunate neighbours, and were prepared to translate that 
sense of responsibility into action. Moreover, the Bureau des 
Pauvres has other claims to fame. Even though the merchants 
of Quebec may have taken their ideas from French poor-relief 
systems, they were the first to put those ideas into practice in the 
colony of New France. The church may have supplied hospitals 
and schools, but it was the laymen of Quebec who first took active 
steps to cope with the needs of the poor. And even though the 
H6pital-Général was copied from a similar institution in Paris, 
in actual fact it was largely built upon the foundation of the 
Bureau des Pauvres. To its organization, the directors of the 
Bureau brought the experience which they had gained; in its 
almshouse were lodged the sick and unfortunate whom the Bureau 
had befriended. Whether the foundation of the Hépital-Général 
might not have been delayed for a number of years had not the 
Bureau shown the value and yet the limitations of a secular poor- 
relief institution, it is impossible to determine. At least it is 
possible to argue, that if the leading citizens of Quebec had not 
taken the decisive step of organizing the Bureau in 1688, New 
France would have suffered for many years longer from the evils 
of beggary and destitution. As the first poor-relief system of any 
kind within our country, the Bureau des Pauvres of seventeenth- 
century Quebec is surely worthy of a place in the social history 
of Canada. 


ALLANA G, REID 
McGill University. 
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British Colonial Theories, 1570-1850. By Kiaus E. Knorr. With a foreword 


by H. A. Innis. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1944. Pp. xix, 
429. ($4.00) 


CONSIDERING the complexities of the subject, this book is first-rate. It is not 
concerned with colonial policy per se but with problems of policy; only rarely 
does the author discuss the influence of theory on administration. Part I deals 
with the literature of the Old Colonial System, 1570-1776. Part IT covers 
the period from Adam Smith and the Utilitarians to the collapse of the 
Navigation System. There is a good chapter on emigration and colonization, 
1815-1850, a brief discussion of missionary enterprise, the slave trade, and 
convict transportation, and an unnecessary and weak “Note on the Lake 
Poets and Thomas Carlyle.” 

Like books on public opinion, surveys of colonial theory are difficult to 
write in such a manner as to sustain the reader’s interest; in other words, it 
is hard to make of the materials something that is more than a gigantic source 
book, with inter-larded jottings of comment: Moreover, the repeated summing 
up of successive sets of arguments is likely to get monotonous as the author 
seeks to rise above the mountains of propaganda and maintain a judicial bal- 
ance. There is bound to be repetition, especially where such a survey is classi- 
fied chronologically rather than under topics; and there is always the danger 
of picking the apt quotation to illustrate the point, for in a region of controversy 
where apt quotations abound, it is possible to substantiate almost every kind 
of argument. 

3ut this book is no paste pot and scissors affair. It is well integrated, well 
proportioned; there is a judicious balance of quotation and reasoned criticism, 
and the themes are never lost in an ocean of contemporary extracts. Chapter 
III (“Colonial Theories, 1660-1776”) might have been usefully pared and 
some of the well-known “text-book” arguments of the late eighteenth century 
might have been eliminated. Nevertheless, even in handling well-worn topics 
like the eighteenth-century Navigation Laws and the growth of free trade, 
Mr. Knorr shows vitality without over-striving for originality. 

Apart from the implied but unmerited tributes to Hertz (“The Old Colonial 
System”) and Davidson (“Commercial Federation and Colonial Trade Policy” ) 
there are critical analyses, not only of the work of the mercantilists and their 
opponents, but of their modern interpreters—Beer, Cunningham, Schmoller, 
Shield Nicholson, Viner, Lipson, and Fay. Indeed, the author can be said to 
have done for Adam Smith’s readers what he properly concludes Adam Smith 
did for the world: “His great merit lies in systematizing the findings of his 
predecessors” (p. 156). Hitherto, Smith has been cited with “equal assuredness 
and alacrity alternately by imperialists and anti-imperialists, colonial protect- 
ionists and free traders.” His oft-quoted statement that defence was much more 
important than opulence, and hence that “the Act of Navigation is, perhaps, the 
wisest of all the commercial regulations of England” has worried two genera- 
tions of Smithian disciples. Mr. Knorr does not claim to supply a final answer, 
but he has presented a very satisfying explanation. In his opinion, Smith did 
not believe that the monopoly of colonial trade was one of the instances in 
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which considerations of defence might legitimately override considerations of 
plenty. The British Navigation Law, he points out, was a highly complicated 
structure dealing with foreign trade as well as with colonial trade, and its 
provisions concerned navigation proper as well as the maintenance of the 
colonial trade monopoly. Since Adam Smith was convinced that in matters of 
defence, the colonies had always been a source of weakness and not a source 
of strength to the Mother Country, and assuming that defence was (and quite 
naturally) more important than opulence, it is certain, in Mr. Knorr’s view, 
that Adam Smith thought merely of that portion of the Navigation Law 
“which regulated Britain’s foreign as distinct from her colonial trade” (pp. 
186-7). 

At times the author may seem to regard the Empire from too narrowly 
economic a point of view. In this book there is no trace of the doctrinaire, but 


there is a slight tendency to look with academic pain on the “ruling groups” 
and “selfish business interests.” There is an inclination on occasion (even 
when there is no solid proof) to take refuge in statements such as—‘a great 
many interest groups, who had a selfish stake in the preservation of the old 
system wielded a disproportionate influence in politics” (p. 211). Admittedly 
self-interest is the key to national policy in any age, but vested interests or no 
vested interests, impersonal facts like geography or sea-power simply thrust 
opportunities into governmental laps, as Gladstone knew to his cost. Like 
the Utilitarians, Mr. Knorr has a correct aversion for “emotional patriotism,” 
and for that reason he possibly under-estimates the power of sentimental im- 
perialism or nationalism, which was an intangible but certainly as powerful 
a force as any economic interest. Emotion is as much a basic factor in history 
as material power, even though it has defied analysis in terms of the Utili- 
tarian’s logic. 

There are stray bits of jargon—“effectuation of free trade” (p.158), “com- 
plementarity of economic functions” (p. 128), “demographic density,” “demo- 
graphic crowdedness,” and “demographic growth” (pp. 276-80). The biblio- 
graphy is contained only in the foot-notes. But in the “jargon” of the re- 
viewers, these are minor flaws which cannot detract from the great merits of 
this solid and well-balanced work of research. 


GERALD S. GRAHAM 
London, England. 


Lord Russell's Canadian Policy: A Study in British Heritage and Colonial 
Freedom. By Oscar A. KINCHEN. (Texas Technological College Re- 


search Publication, no. 13.) Lubbock, Texas: Texas Tech. Press. 1945. 
Pp. v, 238. 


Tuts is an attempt—on the whole successful—to explain the paradox of Lord 
John Russell’s colonial policy in Canada. Glenelg may have temporized with 
responsible government for New Brunswick and Nova Scotia but Lord John 
Russell rejected the doctrine with Olympian thunder. His ten resolutions filled 
his most ardent admirers in America with dismay, and were charged with 
precipitating the rebellion. He suspended the constitution of Lower Canada as 
that of Massachusetts had been suspended in 1774. It was Lord John himself 
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who ruled that Howe’s resolutions of no confidence in 1840, carried by a dis- 
ciplined political party, thirty to twelve, might warrant individual changes in 
the Executive Council but must result neither in “a total change in the com- 
position of that body” nor in the inclusion of Howe himself, since “such an 
appointment at this moment might appear a sanction to the opinions of his recent 
publication.” And it was Lord John Russell who contrived with Sydenham 
in his own party and later on with Stanley of the Peel administration, the 
régime of specious coalitions which Sydenham pronounced to be “running in 
grooves” of harmony and permanence. 

And yet when this boasted “system” came to pieces like a house of cards 
before the impact of disciplined political parties in Nova Scotia and in Canada, 
it was Lord John who as prime minister finally authorized the concession of 
responsible government. It is true that Grey had long since believed it to be 
the only alternative to force: which none but “an insane politician” could con- 
template “in the present state of the world.” But Russell’s defence of Elgin 
in 1849 was as Olympian as his repudiation of Howe in 1840. Grey himself 
dedicated his Colonial Policy to his chief’s firmness and sagacity, and one is 
tempted to believe that even his temporary obstructiveness was not without 
statesmanship. 

This paradox Professor Kinchen illuminates at many points with scholarly 
research. Lord John Russell had to devise, in the first place, a policy that was 
feasible in the welter of British perplexity both inside and outside the cabinet. 
This he did with characteristic courage by asking dictatorial powers in the sus- 
pension of the Lower Canadian constitution safeguarded however by the resolute 
avowal of liberal principles and the appointment of Lord Durham. He had to 
deal with a province which everybody conceded to be ungovernable at that time 
by responsible government. The obsession which nobody could dispel for him 
was the domination of the Lower Canadian Assembly by Papineau. What was 
to be expected from “a ministry headed by M. Papineau” who pronounced even 
responsible government, when it came, false and tyrannical, the product of “a 
narrow and malevolent genius”? Without squeamishness Lord John Russell 
acquiesced in Sydenham’s chicanery in elections, in the loan of £1,500,000 to 
lubricate the machinery of the new “system,” and in the shabby dismissal of 
Sir Colin Campbell for carrying out his instructions in Nova Scotia—not because 
such practices were justifiable but because they seemed to be necessary. 

One inscrutable paradox however Mr. Kinchen does not explain. How 
could Lord John Russell and Sydenham, both of them masters of the traditions 
and function of political parties in Great Britain, have imagined that provincial 
assemblies with men like Hincks and Baldwin and Sullivan and Uniacke and 
Joseph Howe in them could function without political parties, or that disciplined 
political parties once they began to function should not prevail? Mr. Kinchen 
observes in a foot-note that “Russell had apparently never contemplated such 
a thing as a ‘collective resignation’ ”: as though collective resignations had not 
accompanied every change of government in Great Britain since Pitt and 
Addington. The play of parties in Canada is somewhat conventionally traced 
in the sequel but their coercive power to destroy every alternative to responsible 
government except force is far from clear and this surely is the essence of the 
story. Charles Buller once twitted Lord John Russell himself in the House 
of Commons with the doom that awaited his “system” in Canada: “Whatever 
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decision he might come to, he did not care a pin about it (a laugh) .... Re- 
sponsible government would inevitably be established by the people themselves.” 
Grey who finally conceded it stood alone almost in the Metcalfe crisis. Stanley 
avowed roundly that if the system were to fail “the Canadas are gone,” and 
Gladstone pronounced Metcalfe’s administration a model for his successors. 
Between this technique and responsible government there was all the difference 
between William III and Victoria. Grey and Buller saw this without blinking 
but this lack of imagination is surely one of the blind spots in Lord John 
Russell’s statesmanship. 

The final concession, as Mr. Kinchen demonstrates, was made handsomely. 
Lord John conceded unequivocally that Elgin had “carried into effect the theory 
of responsible government with so much moderation and good sense as to 
reconcile in the happiest manner the interest of the colony and the mother 
country.” But here again we should like to have explained more convincingly 
how Lord John Russell got around the corner. Perhaps the answer is to be 
found in the cumulative history of that great reform—in the first concession in 
Nova Scotia, the frustration in Canada, the chequered story of self-government 
in Jamaica and Newfoundland and India. It was conceded when it could be 
conceded safely. In that sense it is unfortunate that this study is confined so 
largely to Canada. Excellent use is made of Professor Livingston’s useful book 
on Responsible Government in Nova Scotia, but the correspondence itself might 
have cleared the air. It was there that the Russell-Sydenham-Stanley régime 
was first tested and responsible government first vindicated without many of the 
complications of the Canadian scene. 


Mr. Kinchen’s theme is illuminated, however, by some admirable scholar- 
ship. Thus the despatch of October 16, 1839, which authorized the complete 
mobility of the Executive Council in the hands of the governor and set the 
coercive functions of party into motion, is traced, in its really dynamic features, 
not to the antipodes where Governor Gawlor was contending against one of 
his predecessor’s appointees, but to the crisis in Canada and Nova Scotia with 
Sydenham himself in attendance upon the technique. There is no attempt to 
obscure the limitations of Russell’s faith in the future. He saw clearly enough 
at last the therapeutic value of responsible government in allaying trouble 
between the colonies and the Mother Country but it is doubtful if he ever shared 
with Buller and Grey and Howe their faith in its hygienic value in transforming 
the old Empire and changing the whole basis of its unity. 


Unfortunately this promising study is disfigured by so many typographical 
errors and other irregularities in the printing that the author himself wryly 
deplores the war conditions under which the book had to be published. It would 
be invidious to attempt to list the scores of corrections that would be necessary. 
Even the title of the book might have been improved by using the courtesy title 
by which Lord John Russell, as third son of the Duke of Bedford, is usually 
known. He was raised to the peerage in his own right as Earl Russell only in 


1861. 


CHESTER MARTIN 
The University of Toronto. 
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The Englishman and His History: Current Problems. By H. BuTTERFIELp. 
Gen. ed., Sir Ernest Barker. London: Cambridge University Press. 
[Toronto: Macmillan Company of Canada]. 1944. Pp. x, 142. ($1.10) 

Many writers have emphasized the “living continuity” of English history: Mr. 
Butterfield goes further. He believes that Englishmen have consciously and 
deliberately “taken care of the processes which serve to knit the past and the 
present together,” and he sets out, therefore, “to study . . . the means by which 
the past and the present have been kept in alliance: also to take stock of some 
of the riches which have been ours as a result of this alliance.” The study takes 
the form of an essay on the historical writing of the Tudor and Stuart periods, 
and on the way in which the argument from “historic rights” was used, at that 
time, to reconcile change with continuity.'!. The stock-taking involves an essay 
on the growth of political moderation after Englishmen had learned the lesson 
of their Civil War. In addition—and, at first sight, rather loosely related to the 
rest of the book—there are two essays on the English method (as contrasted 
with the French), and on the Christian tradition in politics. 

The underlying unity of the book springs from the fact that its theme is 
not only the continuity of English history, but also the tradition of moderation 
in English politics, and to this tradition, Mr. Butterfield argues, the experience 
of history and the tradition of Christianity have both contributed. It was their 
experience, in the seventeenth century, of the fruits of the revolutionary method 
which taught Englishmen to “replace the doctrinaire quest for the highest good 
by the more difficult search [for] ...the highest practicable good”; but this 
“awareness of a ceiling that is not sky-high” has owed something also to the 
survival—tenuous but real, in England—of the Christian tradition, with its 
teaching that the state can never be a cure for the sinfulness of men, and that 


there are limits to the “degree to which the ills of the world can be quickly 
remedied by politics.” 


Where so much which is thoughtful and suggestive has been compressed 
into so little space, it seems a pity that the author should have chosen to use a 
terminology which both contradicts his account of the past and weakens his 
plea for the future. What he describes is the growth of political moderation 
in England, and what he analyses is the English temper and method in politics; 
but he is not content to say so. He calls the process which he studies “the Whig 
form of co-operation with Providence”—thereby introducing party into some- 
thing which is national, and mysticism into something which is really high 
political sense—and he uses the term “whig interpretation of history” not merely 
to describe that central thesis which has, in fact, governed the popular abridge- 
ment of English history, but also to describe the actuality of English political 
practice. “There is not anything,” he writes, “worth the name of a Tory inter- 
pretation of English history,” and this is perfectly true; but it is only true 
because (as plainly appears from Mr. Butterfield’s own narrative, pp. 86-91, 
138) the temper and method of politics which he describes have been shaped not 
only by Whigs but also by Tories and Trimmers in full measure.? 


1“The French ended by cursing their middle ages and repudiating their past... . 
In England we made peace with our middle ages by misconstruing them.” 

2This is not the old quarrel of Whig, with Tory, historians. The author having 
admitted that the Whigs “were always so much greater than the whig historians,” 
we can hasten to agree that criticism should be directed “not against the whig inter- 
pretation itself, but against surviving defects of [Whig] historical method.” 
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The point is important for the author’s own purpose, because his book is 
not only a study in historiography and political method; it is also a tract for 
the times. He remarks that “in the crisis of 1940 our leaders continually re- 
minded us of those resources in the past which can be drawn upon to fortify 
a nation at war,” and he hopes that his countrymen will continue to draw 
strength from the past. But, in that case, it is important to know what their 
past contains. For, as Mr. Butterfield realizes, the English have not really clung 
to their past. In fact, they have practised a “sublime and purposeful unhis- 
toricity” ; have selected only such parts of their past as, at different times, have 
suited their contemporary purposes: and, given the change in their position in 
this century, it is as important that they should be able to reach back beyond the 
Whigs as it was that their seventeenth-century forebears were able to reach back 
beyond the Tudors. For if English history is only Whiggery, then Englishmen 
seem likely to have to part company with it, since Whiggery (like Conservatism, 
which was Whiggery adapted to an industrial age) belonged to conditions which 
are going or gone. If, on the other hand, the English inheritance is not what 
Mr. Butterfield calls it (Whiggery), but what he so admirably describes (pp. 
97-8), then it is not something which is bounded by period or party, but a 
temper which has been common to all those Englishmen who, since Falkland, 
have not wished to have their opponents “whipped into their senses,” and who, 
since Hooker, have taught that all merely rational constructions must stand the 
test of history. If this is so—if the reservoir of the English past has been 
fed by more streams than the author admits—then we can hope with him that 
his countrymen will continue to draw draughts from it. 


H. N. FIELDHOUSE 
McGill University. 


Canadian Representation Abroad: From Agency to Embassy. By H. Gorpvon 
SKILLING. Issued under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. Toronto: Ryerson Press. Pp. xx, 359. ($3.50) 


In this painstaking and scholarly book Mr. Skilling has set a high standard for 
the new series on international questions promised by the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs. His monograph is deliberately confined to an analysis 
of permanent external representation and does not examine the larger issue of 
the machinery and methods for controlling Canadian external policy or the 
more familiar problem of Canada’s acquisition of treaty making power and 
participation in international conferences. It is the “central thesis” of the 
volume that “Canadian needs required the sending abroad of Canadian repre- 
sentatives of a non-diplomatic character long before the “right of legation was 
won.” After establishing this thesis Mr. Skilling then sketches the expansion 
of Canadian diplomatic representation from 1919 until 1945. 

In proving his point the author has put every student of Canadian external 
policy in his debt by his thorough marshalling analysis of widely scattered 
material upon the appearance abroad of various Canadian officials from Mr. 
Dixon, appointed Dominion immigration agent in 1868 and setting up an office 
in Adams Street, London, with two small rooms housing his two clerks and 
a messenger, to Dr. W. A. Riddell establishing quarters in 1925 at 41 Quai 
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Wilson, Geneva, as Dominion of Canada advisory officer, League of Nations. 
He has no difficulty in establishing his contention that ever since Confederation 
Canadian governments have approached the problem of representation abroad 
in a pragmatic fashion, meeting the needs of the day as an expanding and 
increasingly independent Canadian community proceeded to adapt itself to the 
wider world. As Mr. Meighen observed in a debate upon the appointment of 
a Canadian minister to Washington “We take this step not because we are a 
nation and merely to express our nationhood. We take it for the service it is 
going to be tous. We take it because it will be a help to us but it does illustrate 
the growing nationhood of the country.” 

The progress of events since the book was written may have supplied the 
answer to one question examined in great length, whether or not the argument 
was valid, as put forth by Mr. Bennett in 1930 that such posts as high com- 
missioner in the United Kingdom must by their nature be of a political character 
while appointments to Japan or France need not be so regarded. The fact that 
Mr. N. A. Robertson “a career officer” of the Department of External Affairs, 
has taken up his duties as Canadian high commissioner in London while for 
the second time another “career officer,” Mr. Hume Wrong has been appointed 
Canadian ambassador to Washington may establish valuable precedents. In- 
cidentally it is surprising that in referring to Mr. Massey’s appointments to 
Washington and London, Mr. Skilling should be content to describe his qualifi- 
cations solely as those of “a businessman of great wealth” or of “a person of 
great wealth and of liberal affiliation.” 

When a new edition of this book is called for it is to be hoped that the 
author will consider the possibility of recasting and perhaps combining his 
present chapters on “The Rise of a Canadian Diplomatic Service (1928-1944)” 
and “Wartime Representation (1939-1945).” As the dates indicate over- 
lapping is inevitable in such an arrangement and is illustrated by the duplication 
of material on pages 244 and 287 about the Canadian Legation in Tokyo. In 
a laudable desire to keep up with developments the author occasionally allows 
his foot-notes to contradict his text as in the references to representation in 
Latin America (pp. 251, 281) and to the organization of work in the East 
Block (pp. 274, 284). Revision would also give an opportunity to polish such 
occasional pedestrian sentences as “Persons of New Canadian origin are not 
entirely absent.” But these blemishes are minor in character and do not de- 
tract from the lasting value of such a thorough piece of scholarship. 


F. H. Sowarp 
The University of British Columbia. 


Canadiennes. By the Abbé ALBert Tessier. (Collection Radio-Collége, V.) 
Montréal: Edition Fides. 1946. Pp. 167. ($1.00) 


Canadiennes, a collection of twenty-six papers given originally as radio-talks 
by the Abbé A. Tessier under the Radio-Collége during the academic year 
1943-4, is an attractive production. It conveys a warm sense of pride in Ca- 
nadian growth and achievement, and deserves attention as social history based 
on authentic records (the Jesuit Relations and other original documents). It 
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has interest also in relation to the current spate of books appearing on the 
subject of woman’s place and work in society, furnishing for example a par- 
ticular illustration from the history of one country of Mary Beard’s thesis in 
Woman as a Force in History. The reader is likely to be moved, as by any 
history involving a philosophy, and to be stimulated, as by any intelligent dis- 
cussion of the relative contribution of the sexes to the sum of human good. 
Some readers will be moved to sharp disagreement with the Abbé both as to 
his religious interpretation of history and his theory of the sexes, but none can 


fail to admire the concrete interest, the charm of style, and the sincerity which 
mark his story. 


That story involves many stories and covers Canada’s history from its 
beginnings. There are accounts of early settlers like Marie Rollet and 
Guillemette Hébert, who were companions and fellow-workers with their hus- 
bands as well as mothers of numerous children. There are descriptions of 
women who faced Iroquois attack with active valour and endurance. There 
are stories of the religious who were nurses, teachers, and guides, of the modern 
initiating type like Marguerite Bourgeoys who sat on a municipal council and 
established a school, and others who ran fur businesses or were lumber merch- 
ants or managers of mills and tanneries. The Abbé includes references to 
English Canadians, such as Laura Secord and Mrs. Simcoe, and in a chapter 
called “La Femme Exprime sa Vision de la Vie” he notes that English Ca- 
nadians have led the way for their French sisters in the field of literature. 


The theme of the author throughout this work is what he describes as the 
“bienfaisance universelle” of women. This, he urges in his first chapter, 
“s’exerce sans vain bruit, comme le jeu des forces mystérieuses qui maintien- 
nent, dans l’ordre fixé par Dieu, le mécanisme formidable des mondes stellaires.” 
Thus the Abbé treats of the universal feminine against a background of divine 
creation and divine purpose and divine law, in an effort to strengthen con- 
viction and revive a sense of vocation in all those women, his spiritual children, 
who may hear him. The upshot is—women should reject the modern trend, 
bear large families to the glory of God and the enriching of society, and make 
virtue their end and love their expression of self. The Abbé makes his most 
engaging appeal to women readers when he describes how contemporary Ca- 
nadiennes resist modern tendencies. “Elles résistent, conservent leurs sens de 
la mesure et de la distinction; elles savent que la fidélité a leur tache fait le 
charme de leur personnalité et conditionne leur joie de vivre et leur influence.” 

This modest and charming history with a purpose conveys one idea which 
is acceptable today to Catholic, Protestant, and free-thinker alike—that life 
must have measure and obey law, for the bearing these have upon survival if 
for no other reason. The order fixed by God whether in nature or in society 
is not, however, a concept easily held in an age dominated by evolutionary 
views. Further the inevitable excellence of large families in a world where 
sufficient food and a decent life are still closed to multitudes may be questioned, 
while the emphasis upon a peculiarly feminine task fails to convince, as long 
as the world remains in need of more intelligence from men and women alike, 
as well as more imagination and devotion, towards the solving of the problems 
of the whole human family. The ideal which is expressed is nevertheless 
humane and delightful, and wins the reader’s admiration. He only wishes 
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“le don de soi,” the essence of feminine virtue in Catholic thought, to become 
the impulse behind all human action, masculine and feminine. The Abbé may 
be right, and this transformation only prove possible through religion absolute. 


M. M. Kirkwoop 
The University of Toronto. 


Third Crossing: A History of the First Quarter Century of the Town and 
District of Gladstone in the Province of Manitoba. By Marcaret Morton 
FAHRNI and W. L. Morton. Winnipeg: Advocate Printers. 1946. Pp. 
x, 117. ($2.50) 


Books on local history too often reflect the triumph of zeal over training: the 
little volume under review is an appropriate combination of the two. It is 
not often that a locality has placed at its disposal the services of a professional 
historian: what Professor Morton and his sister have done with the rather 
slender material at their command indicates how many fruits may be gathered 
by the good husbandman. 

Third Crossing not only, and properly, gives attention to persons and to 
things familiar ; it also integrates a settlement into the life of a wider community 
and makes Gladstone a point from which the whole vast process of settlement 
may be observed. The chapters entitled “Land” and “Living” do this par- 
ticularly well. “Land” gives a good description of the countryside in relation 
to topography and geology. Here a good plain modern map would probably 
have been preferable to the one used. “Living” combines philosophical re- 
flection with specific detail. One short sentence in it goes a long way in itself 
to counter our modern loose talk about economic determinism: “They [the 
settlers] are often called individualists, and in economic matters, they were, but 


in social matters, the dominating concept was that of good neighborliness, a 
homespun and practical Christianity.” The writer liked, too, the neat dis- 
tinction between Presbyterian and Methodist puritanism. “The puritan spirit 
of Presbyterians . . . was grim and inclusive; the puritanism of the Methodists 
was selective, aimed at specific social evils....” This is perhaps rather too 
neat: the reviewer, for his part, has never encountered “grim” puritanism i 


the Canadian countryside, whatever the denomination, though no doubt it should 
logically be present. 

There are many other interesting points: economic | 
origins of the community, politics, all well dealt with. Two little notes of 
criticism: the noun practice consistently appears as practise and the list of 
settlers given in the appendix has no date attached, so that its usefulness 
impaired. 


listory, the Ontario 


A. R. M. Lower 


United College, Winnipeg. 
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The Boy I Left Behind Me. By SterHen Leacock. Garden City: Doubleday 
and Company [Toronto: McClelland and Stewart]. 1946. Pp. 184. ($2.00) 


ProFEessor LEACOCK was in the course of writing his autobiography when he 
died, and the present volume includes the four chapters which he had completed. 
They cover his youth and early years of teaching school up to the time when 
he was appointed to the staff of Upper Canada College. While regretting that 
the story was not carried further, readers will find much charm and wisdom in 
the story of these early years. 

Leacock was born in Hampshire in 1869 and came to Canada as a small 
boy with his family in 1876. The chapter on England, therefore, is an essay 
rather than a memoir. It is written for the most part in the bantering manner, 
interlarded with shrewd comment, that is characteristic of many of his humorous 
stories. The second chapter, “Life on the Old Farm,” is the beginning of the 
memoirs proper. This, in many ways, is the most effective part of the book and 
reproduces in strong colours an historical picture which forms the background 
of modern Ontario. From Toronto to Newmarket the family went by train, 
and from there took a thirty-mile drive to the farm near Sutton. At this point 
the reader who may have been led by the subject and the title to expect a 
nostalgic idyll is brought up with a start: “Our own farm with its buildings 
was, I will say, the damnedest place I ever saw.” The site was good but the 
house was ugly and dark, and the farm buildings dirty and cold. ‘My father 
knew nothing about farming, and the hired man, ‘Old Tommy,’ a Yorkshireman 
who had tried a bush farm of his own and failed, still less. My father alternated 
furious industry with idleness and drinking, and in spite of my mother having 
a small income of her own from England, the farm drifted onto the rocks and 
the family into debt.” The story is one of the struggle of Mrs. Leacock to keep 
the household going and to provide for the education of the children. It was an 
isolated life in the seventies, with few neighbours, school and church distant, 
and little to break the monotony of existence. Various expedients were tried 
to educate the children: the little school, lessons by Mrs. Leacock, and finally— 
and most successfully—a tutor in the house. 

In 1882 young Leacock left the farm and was entered as a boarder at Upper 
Canada College, then on King Street. “The old school, as I see it, was a fine, 
decent place, with no great moral parade about it, no moral hypocrisy, but a 
fundamental background of decent tradition.” Looking back on it, Leacock sees 
in Upper Canada College and the other private schools many advantages, without 
any “disturbing division of education by a crosswise division of social classes 
such as vexes England now.” There are, he thinks, values to be found in a 
good boarding school that are not possible in a day school. A boy away from 
home is forced to stand on his own feet and to enter a new fellowship which 
never fades. Some impression is given of the lighter side of school life and of the 
education itself, the thought of which latter leads Leacock to give his views of 
the advantages and disadvantages of classical education. 

“I spent ten and half years of my life . . . teaching school, and I liked the 
last day of it as little as I liked the first.” Leacock, looking back on the critical 
remarks he had made, had come to feel that the fault was at least half his own; 
and in his analysis of the weaknesses found in the profession seeks to show how 
it could be improved. Some of these changes have, perhaps, been made to a 
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greater extent than he realized. However, he went to Strathroy Collegiate Insti- 
tute as a teacher in training, living in a boarding house (immortalized in 
Boarding House Geometry); and received his first appointment at the high 
school in Uxbridge at a salary of $700 a year—on which he could save money. 
He was clearly a successful teacher since he was quickly offered first a post at 
Napanee, and then at Upper Canada. The latter he took, and with that step 
the story ends. 

It is a pity that it does, as one would have liked to know something of his 
experiences at Upper Canada and McGill, how he began to write and—even 
more—his methods and purposes in those many stories which, like the present 
volume, combine fun and observation of life ; and in which, as in all true humour, 
seriousness and even tragedy are never far away. 


G. pe T. GLAZEBROOK 
The University of Toronto. 


Iceland’s Thousand Years. Edited by SkuL1 JoHNson. With a foreword by 
HOLMFRITHUR DANIELSON. Winnipeg: The Icelandic Canadian Club and 
the Icelandic National League. 1945. Pp. 169. ($1.50) 


The Saga of Thorgils and Haflidi. Edited with an introduction and notes by 
HA Lipor HERMANNSSON. (Islandica, vol. XXXI.) Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press. 1945. Pp. xxx, 54. ($2.00) 


THE appearance of books in English on the history and literature of Iceland is 
rather infrequent. This is especially true of books dealing with the period after 
the end of the Republic (1262). The years 870-1262 are the Golden Age of 
Iceland and, as far as literature is concerned, interest has been concentrated on 
them and, to a lesser extent, the nineteenth century. The intervening centuries 
are regarded as barren or dark, lit only by a few ineffectual glimmers. It is 
therefore interesting to see a book bearing the title Jceland’s Thousand Years. 

The work consists of a series of lectures delivered in 1944-5 as part of a 
course in the language, literature, and history of Iceland, given in Winnipeg 
under the auspices of the two societies publishing the book. It is an expression 
of the interest at present shown by Canadians of Icelandic extraction in the 
history and culture of their ancestral homeland. The lectures are designed 
primarily for those who possess little or no knowlédge of Iceland. They are 
an introductory survey of some of the high points in the literature and history 
of the country. 

On the whole, the thirteen lectures included in the volume cover the material 
they deal with satisfactorily. In the odd place, I thought I detected what may 
be called the minority group consciousness but this is not pronounced. In a short 
review it is not possible to deal with each lecture individually and I will there- 
fore confine my observations to two which I thought were deficient. 

The first of these is “The Colonization of Greenland and the Discovery of 
America” by Ingibjérg Jonsson. This is little more than a restatement of the old 
commonplaces on this subject and does not reveal any real acquaintance with the 
latest research in this field. Particularly is this true of the account of the so- 
called disappearance of the Greenland colony. In one place (p. 71) the author 
remarks: “The fate of the Greenland colonists is shrouded in mystery. One 
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can imagine them climbing the mountains and scanning the horizon for the 
arrival of ships; their hopes gradually fading as the years went by, and then 
their final realization of the fact that they were completely cut off from the 
outside world.” This gives a misleading picture and it is to be regretted that 
such views are still being spread and perpetuated. In justice to Mrs. Jonsson 
it should, however, be said that her other contribution, “A Geographical Sketch 
of Iceland,” seems competent enough. 

“The Dark Ages in Iceland” by Holmfrithur Danielson is open to even 
severer criticism. She has here attempted to survey the period between 1262 
and 1800. To do this satisfactorily in some sixteen pages is, of course, almost 
impossible and inevitably leads to much generalization of little value. The 
account fails to supply a balanced picture of the state of the country during 
these centuries, particularly the pre-Reformation period, which was not such a 
cultural blackout as it is often, and here, assumed to have been. Lack of sym- 
pathetic understanding of the ideals and beliefs of that age vitiates most writings 
on those centuries. 

In spite of these deficiencies this little volume is to be highly recommended 
as a brief survey of the history and literature of Iceland. Indeed some of the 
lectures are of a very high quality, e.g., that of Skuli Johnson on “Icelandic 
Literature in the Nineteenth Century.” A map of Iceland and numerous illus- 
trations add to the book’s appeal. 

The current volume of Islandica maintains the high standard one has come 
to expect of this publication. The introduction contains, in addition to a critical 
discussion of the Saga, a masterly survey of the economic and social conditions 
in Iceland during the first four centuries of its existence. The Saga itself, al- 
though short, is extremely interesting, offering one an intimate glimpse of the life 
of the people in the twelfth century. The notes are very valuable. Mr. Her- 
mannsson is again to be congratulated on the excellence of Islandica. 

T. J. OLEson 
The University of British Columbia. 


Saga Islendinga i Vesturheimi (History of the Icelanders in the Western 
World). By TuHorstEINN TH. THOoRSTEINSSON. Vol. III. Winnipeg. 
1945. Pp. x, 407. 


Tue third volume of Saga Islendinga i Vesturheimi (History of the Icelanders 
in the Western World) traces the history of the first large settlement of the 
Icelanders in America—that in New Iceland on the shores of Lake Winnipeg— 
from its beginnings in 1875 to 1890. It thus takes up the narrative where the 
second volume ended. The topics include: the first year, the immigration and 
the smallpox, the constitution of New Iceland, congregations, schools, progress, 
agriculture, fishing, emigration (from the colony), list of the settlers and 
biographical details 1875-90, history of Gimli, and a further treatment of 
fishing. 

On the whole what has been said about the first two volumes of this work 
(CANADIAN Historicat Review, December, 1945, p. 440) applies to this vol- 
ume. The documentation, though somewhat better, is still very inadequate. 
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The author still expresses himself awkwardly at times and strives too much for 
effect. Too much attention is given to individuals. The list of the settlers 
covers pages 159-367, and, although there is valuable material in some of the 
biographies, it would have been better to make this an appendix. There should 
certainly have been an index of names for as it is the reader, unless he knows 
the year in which the individual arrived in the colony, will have difficulty find- 
ing information about particular persons. 

An interesting document, printed here in its entirety, is the constitution of 
New Iceland (Stjornarlog Nyja Islands). This was drawn up by the settlers 
and approved at public meetings. Until 1881 and to a lesser extent until 1887 
the colony was almost self governing, and this constitution was the basis of 
its government. An analysis of the document, showing what is Icelandic in 
it and what Canadian or British would have enhanced the value of this chapter. 

The hardships of the settlers during the first years, the smallpox epidemic, 
and the daily life of the colonists are treated at some length. Their efforts to 
educate their children and to preserve their religion by organizing congrega- 
tions and obtaining ministers to serve them are interesting, though this re- 
viewer felt that the author spent too much time in bewailing the fact that re- 
ligious dissension arose at once in the colony. It is very questionable whether 
this religious discord was as harmful as it often is painted. Certainly it is an 
evidence of intellectual vigour and of firm convictions. Under the circumstances 
too, it would seem to have been inevitable. The author, however, is fully aware 
of the great contributions made by the church and its leaders in the preservation 
of the cultural heritage of the Icelanders in America. 


The work is deficient in dealing with the impact of the New World on the 
immigrants. Through what channels did “the Icelanders become acquainted 
with the culture of America? How and to what extent did they enter into the 
political life of this country? What did they hope their settlement would become 
—an Icelandic colony or an integral part of Canada (the visit of Lord Dufferin 
to the colony, which is described at length, throws some light on this)? Did 
they believe that they could retain their language and culture and at the same 
time become good citizens of Canada? These and similar questions should be 
dealt with much more fully than has been done. 


T. J. OLEson 


The University of British Columbia. 


Ontario, Department of Planning and Development. Conservation in Eastern 
Ontario. Toronto: King’s Printer. 1946. Pp. 132. 


Tuis is a report of the papers and proceedings of the Conference on Conserva- 
tion in Eastern Ontario held at Queen’s University, Kingston, on February 
2 and 3, 1945, well printed, carefully edited, and amply illustrated, with eight 
maps and thirty-seven reproductions from photographs. The work sets a high, 


possibly a new, standard of design and elegance for official publications and 
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reflects credit on the minister, the Honourable Dana Porter, on Mr. A. H. 
Richardson, the editor and chief conservation engineer—and incidentally on the 
taxpayers of Ontario. In addition to addresses of welcome by Principal R. C. 
Wallace of Queen’s University, the Honourable Dana Porter, and Mayor C. L. 
Boyd, speeches at dinner and contributions by way of discussions, the report in- 
cludes nine papers on various phases of the conservation of natural resources in 
respect of soil, forest, water, and wild life. With two exceptions the papers were 
presented by Canadian scientists, professionals in their particular fields, the ex- 
ceptions being a brief paper by Mr. W. H. Porter, editor of the Farmers’ Advo- 
cate, urging the need for urban and rural co-operation in projects for re- 
forestation and instancing certain cheering achievements of such co-operation 
especially in Simcoe County, and the key address by Dr. Edward H. Graham, 
chief of the Biological Division of the Soil Conservation Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture, set off by impressive photographs showing what 
farmers and ranchers have accomplished in the States during the past ten years. 

If any criticism may be offered of the informative and stimulating papers 
by the seven Canadian scientists it is that in their anxiety to stress the need 
for greater interest and effort in conservation they have at times failed to 
acknowledge work already done or to assess adequately the causes economical 
and political for the disappointing character of the results. The two papers 
which most impress are those by Professor R. F. Legget, who has the happy, 
and with technical men the rare, faculty of saying important things in clear, 
simple, and pleasing English, and the practical analysis by Mr. Ferdinand La- 
rose on the conservation problems of the 915,600 acres drained and at times 
flooded by the branches of the Nation River. Mr. G. F. Dallyn’s paper on 
“Forest Regions of Southern Ontario” and the discussion it provoked also 
appear to deserve special mention. 

The significance of the Conference lay in the fact that it enabled the experts 
in the several fields to pool their knowledge and emphasize the sometimes 
forgotten fact that no policy of conservation can succeed unless it gives due 
consideration to all the factors. In other words, forest, soil, fish, and game 
conservation and rehabilitation must not be considered individually or apart 
from their effect upon the vital question of water supply and the long-term 
economic effects. Of course it is possible to overstress the economic aspect, 
a mistake some of those present at the dinner may have thought that Principal 
Wallace was making when he used this sentence: “In other words, unless a 
farmer or forester or a man connected with wild life and its production, realizes 
that what he is going to do in conservation is going to help him personally, no 
government will be able to put conservation measures across.” No doubt Dr. 
Wallace was thinking of personal satisfaction and not merely financial gain— 
the sort of thing Mr. Webber had in mind in the concluding address when he 
spoke of the farmer who “cherishes his land.” The delegates might well have 
been spared such sentences as the following from Dr. Putnam: “For instance, 
near the village of Russell, the red shales of the Upper Ordovician have been 
brought down into juxtaposition with the Beekmantown dolomites at the base 
of the system—a displacement of fully sixteen hundred feet.” 


C. B. Sissons 
Victoria College, Toronto. 
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General Education in a Free Society: Report of the Harvard Committee. With 
an introduction by JAMes Bryant Conant. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press [Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders]. 1945. Pp. xix, 
267. ($3.00) 

Scholarship for Canada: The Function of Graduate Studies. By JouN BARTLET 
BREBNER. Ottawa: Canadian Social Science Research Council. 1945. 


Pp. 90. ($1.00) 


THE Report of the Harvard Committee has been so widely read and discussed 
that one can assume a year after its publication that all those who are seriously 
concerned with education have some acquaintance with it. This review will 
consider more particularly that part of the Report which relates to the study 
and teaching of history. 

The Brebner report on graduate studies in Canada covers a very limited 
field of education, but it provides for Canadian scholars a necessary supplement 
to the more general survey of the Harvard Committee. 

The eight distinguished scholars in widely separate fields who composed 
the Harvard Committee reached an astonishing degree of unanimity in their 
analysis of contemporary American society and educational activity. They 
point out the tremendous upward pressure on state educational institutions, 
especially on the secondary schools, by the masses of people who demand some 
form of training and certification which will be accepted at par value either 
for economic or social exchange. They indicate that many new functions have 
been thrust on schools owing to special conditions of urban and industrial life 
and because of changing concepts of community and family solidarity. They 
note the need in democratic society of having some central core of common 
conviction which, while permitting a wide diversity of self-expression and in- 
dividual initiative, will save this diversity from leaving in its wake confusion 
in thought and chaos in action. They recognize clearly the absurdity of dividing 
academic subjects into rival groups: one group, claiming to be humanistic and 
cultural in content; the other, scientific and practical. 

History is in a specially difficult position. While society is bent on pressing 
forward, history demands that it should take stock of its traditions. Any con- 
tinuous or persistent neglect of traditions severs essential living connexions. 
Historians are the custodians of traditions but every generation of custodians 
presents these traditions after its own fashion. The modern fashion is to sub- 
ordinate the spiritual unity of man to a concept of economic interdependence 
or to suggest that a free society can be maintained by a sort of perpetual 
equation of self-regarding interests. The Committee recognizes the great im- 
portance of history in any scheme of educational studies. 

The Committee devotes about two-thirds of its Report to the general analysis 
of contemporary society in relation to educational systems. The analysis is 
fresh and stimulating. The last part of the book is an attempt to discuss “with 
some particularity” the application of the authors’ views to Harvard College 
itself. Here one looks for practical guidance in the drawing up of university 
courses for our modern society. While many general suggestions are made, 
there is not a great deal of “particularity.” It is suggested, for example, that all 
students take a course to be called “Western Thought and Institutions” but 
then the writers go on to say that it “would be inappropriate to outline in detail 
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a scheme of this course.” Why so? The essence of the difficulties of such a 
course lies precisely in detail. Only with the detail can one see the underlying 
philosophy which animates the course. With regard to this particular course 
the Committee suggests that a beginning might be made with Plato and Aris- 
totle. Surely many fundamental patterns for society, including Western society, 
were laid down prior to the Greek city state and could be considered as neces- 
sary to an understanding even of our own day. Indeed there are some who 


believe that a study of anthropology is the best introduction to a knowledge of 
modern society. 


The fact of the matter is that a consideration of the Harvard Course of 
Studies can assume that it will be given by men who themselves are highly 
trained scholars. Even though their fields may be separated for departmental 
purposes the rigid discipline of research carried to its philosophical limits tends 
to give them a common basis in their exposition of truth. It is this question 
of scholarship as applied to Canada which is the main concern of Dr. Brebner 
in the second book under review. 


The findings of this historical scholar who is as much at home in Toronto 
as in New York cannot be dismissed lightly. They are the wise observations 
of a friend who is seriously disturbed concerning trends and conditions which 
have hitherto proved a heavy handicap to Canadian scholarship. The con- 
tinuous exodus of graduate students and scholars to the United States tends 
to produce a sort of academic anaemia in Canada which is not fully met by 
blood transfusion from beyond the Atlantic. The lack of library facilities in 
many parts of Canada and particularly the lack of a national library worthy of 
a nation which in most other respects has shown energy, intelligence, and 
imagination equal to other civilized states has forced scholars to go elsewhere. 
The heavy teaching load placed on members of university staffs has made it 
difficult for them to pursue research work or devote sufficient time to the guiding 
of younger scholars. The small amount of endowments in most Canadian 
universities has resulted in their year-by-year dependence on state legisla- 
tures and makes difficult long-term research planning. The cautious, con- 
servative, and even timid attitude which many Canadians take toward a pro- 
gramme of scholarship has a deadening effect. 

After making some concrete proposals the author concludes his work by 
suggesting that the Canadians take up their venturesome, exciting frontier 
tradition. In this spirit their ancestors discovered and developed the national 
resources of their country and came into the world arena in no uncertain 
fashion. “Scholarship is the frontier of the mind” is an expression used several 
times by Dr. Brebner. It is a figure of speech which comes easily from an 
historian of American and Canadian tradition. Perhaps the present trend in 
Canadian affairs is more in the direction of security than in frontier adventuring. 
If so, it is well that one should note the quotation on the last page of the 
Harvard Report, “He that is secure is not safe.” 


GEorGE W. SIMPSON 


The University of Saskatchewan. 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 


PREPARED BY THE EpiToriat. OFFICE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 


Toronto Press 


__ (Notice in this bibliography does not preclude a later and more extended review. 
"he following abbreviations are used: B.R.H.—Bulletin des recherches historiques ; 


C.H.R.—Canapian Historicat Review; C.J.E.P.S.—Canadian journal of economics 
and political science. ) 


I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE COMMONWEALTH 


Commonwealth consultation (The economist, CL (5,360), May 18, 1946, 787-8). 
Consultation without commitment is a sufficiently satisfactory formula for Com- 
monwealth policies when Britain has the strength to act for the other members 
and leave them to judge how much of the burdens they will bear. “But in an 
age when liabilities have to be more carefully matched to resources, it may be 
a dangerous dilution of the deciding power to leave so large a part of the re- 
sources undefined and uncommitted.” 


Dickson, Lovar. The fight for Canada’s soul: My impressions of a recent visit 
(Commonwealth and Empire review, LXXX (518), Sept., 1946, 28-31). 
“Canada is taking her place in the new world order with justifiable confidence 
in her power and her own future, but with a loyalty to old traditions and with 
a sense of companionship within the Empire which is one of the surest guarantees 
of the future of the Commonwealth.” 


Lewis, Davipn. Labour in the British Commonwealth (Antioch review, VI (2), 
summer, 1946, 225-34). The labour, progressive, and socialist movements of 
the countries of the British Commonwealth continue to advance in the character- 
istic democratic way; their collective influence on future world policy cannot 
be other than good. 


Nasu, Water. Britain and the Commonwealth (United Empire, XXXVII (4), 
July-Aug., 1946, 179-85). 


Spry, GRAHAM. The independence of India (International journal, I (4), autumn, 
1946, 288-301). “The die is cast; India is launched, be it in peace or in war, 
upon the last brief step to sovereign independence: and there can be no retreat 
except at the insistence or from the necessities of the Indian parties.” 


II. CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Ancus, H. F. The Canadian constitution and the United Nations charter 
(C.J.E.P.S., XII (2), May, 1946, 127-35). Because of the imperfect character 
of the security provisions of the United Nations charter, the success of the 
Economic and Social Council has become essential not only to human welfare, 
but to the preservation of the peace. That success depends on the ability of 
member states to reach and keep agreements on economic and social matters. 
In Canada provincial or federal policies may have to be modified, and it will 
be extremely serious if constitutional impediments continue to interfere with the 
conclusion or implementation of such agreements. 


3EAUDIN, Dominiove. L’olivier n’ a pas encore fleuri (L’action nationale, XX VII 
(4), avril, 1946, 313-28). Of international relations and Canada’s status in the 
post-war world. 


Biographic register of the Department of State, October 1, 1945. Washington, D.C. : 
Government Printing Office. 1945. Pp. iv, 350. 


DANSEREAU, Marcet. Jisére de notre politique étrangére (L’action nationale, 
XXVII (3), mars, 1946, 191-8). A discussion of Canadian foreign policy. 


Dunsar. M. J. Common cause in the North (International journal, I (4), autumn, 
1946, 358-64). Canada and Denmark should co-operate in the development and 
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exploration of Northern Canada and Greenland, which have 
problems. 


many common 
EccLeston, WiLrrww. The report of the royal commission on espionage (Queen's 
quarterly, LIII (3), autumn, 1946, 369-78). An analysis of the report of the 


Kellock-Taschereau Commission almost certainly the most sensational state 
paper of our generation. 


GLAZEBROOK, G. de T. Political and military relations of the British Commonwealth 
and the United States (International journal, I (4), autumn, 1946, 337-48). 
GREENING, W. E. Canada’s attitude on British labour government (Free world, 
XII (1, 2), Aug., 1946, 45-6). The author discusses mutual problems of the 

United States, Canada, and the United Kingdom. 


MacDonatp, Matcotm. Canada and world affairs (United Empire, XXXVII (4), 
July-Aug., 1946, 175-8). Canadians can play a distinctive part in strengthening 
the Anglo-American partnership on which the peace and prosperity of mankind 
so greatly depends. 


McInnis, EpcGar. The Oxford periodical history of the war. 24. January to April: 
Far East. Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1946. Pp. 187-242. (25c.) 


Morton, W. L. Canada and the United Nations (Public affairs, IX (2), winter, 
1946, 65-8). Canadian aims at the conference of the United Nations were first, 
to aid in the establishment of a United Nations’ organization, secondly, to make 
it as liberal, flexible, and humane as possible, and thirdly, to make it an organ- 
ization in which Canada could effectively work for peace. 

Canada’s Far Eastern policy (Pacific affairs, XIX (3), Sept., 
1946, 241-9). At present, Canada cannot properly be said to have a positive 
Far Eastern policy; her traditional European orientation hinders the realization 
of the large importance of the Far East in her foreign affairs, and the need for 
a definite policy in these regions. 


Report of the Royal Commission to investigate the facts relating to and the circum- 
stances surrounding the communication, by public officials and other persons in 
positions of trust of secret and confidential information to agents of a foreign 


power. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1946. Pp. 733. ($1.00) 


Ill. CANADA, THE WAR, AND RECONSTRUCTION 


ANGERS, FRANcors-ALBERT. Le bilan canadien d'un conflit (L’action nationale, 
XXVI (4), déc., 1945, 251-80). An examination of the economic, social, and 
moral costs of the recent war and a discussion of Quebec’s attitude toward it. 


Stacey, C. P. Canada’s battle in Normandy: The Canadian army's share in the 
operations, 6 Juin—1l September 1944. (The Canadian Army at War series, 
no. 3) Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1946. Pp. 159. 


IV. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 


American Historical Association. Canada, our oldest neighbor. (GI Roundtable 
series, EM 47.) Washington: King’s Printer. Pp. 58. Advances answers to 
such questions as: How important-ts-Canada to the United States; Is there a 
deep split between French and English Canada; How does Canada govern 
itself—or does Britain do it; How do the United States and Canada get along; 
and what was Canada’s role in World War II? 


3entANS, E. A. Race and nation in the United States: A_historical sketch of the 
intermingling of the peoples in the making of the American nation. Cambridge: 
At the University Press. 1946. Pp. 48. (85c.) 
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BoneNnFANT, J.-C. Sir Thomas Chapais (Culture, VII (3), Sept., 1945, 265-76). 
A biographical article on Sir Thomas Chapais describing his activities as a 
journalist, politician, and historian. 


Canadian Catholic Historical Association. Report for 1944-5. Ottawa: The Asso- 


ciation. 1946. Pp. 146; 132. The articles are listed separately in this biblio- 
graphy. 


Canadian Library Association. Special issue of the Ontario Library Review and 
Canadian Periodical Index. Toronto. Aug., 1946. Pp. 227-340. A collection 
of articles on the newly organized Canadian Library Association. 


E[cole] S[ociale] Plopulaire]. Cinquante ans de journalisme catholique. 
(L’Oeuvre des Tracts, no. 326.) Montréal: Ecole Sociale Populaire. 1946. Pp. 


16. (10c.) M. Omer Heroux, editor of Le Devoir has spent fifty years (1896- 
1946) in journalism. 


GossELIN, PauL-E. L’ocuvre historique de Thomas Chapais (Revue de l'Université 
Laval, I (2), Oct., 1946, 123-6). 


Histoire des pionniers de la colonie juive au pays (La patrie, samedi, 31 aout, 1946, 
31). Notes on the pioneers of the Jewish community in Canada. 


Leacock, STEPHEN. The boy I left behind me. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday and 
Co. [Toronto: McClelland and Stewart]. 1946. Pp. 184. ($2.00) 
on p. 441. 


Morton, W. L. Marginal (Manitoba arts review, V (1), spring, 1946, 26-31). The 
history of the Canadian West is strongly ecological and wrestles with the ques- 
tion of whether the traditional European culture can survive by adaptation on 
the great plains, or whether the West is but the high water mark of the ex- 
pansion of Europe, the fading trace of an agricultural capitalistic society unable 
to survive in an environment inherently shaped for a desert and grassland culture. 


Reviewed 


Waterloo Historical Society. Thirty-third annual report, 1945. Kitchener: The 
Society. 1946. Pp. 44. The articles are listed separately in this bibliography. 


WILLIAMSON, ERNEST LANDON RussELL. Freedom from fear: Can it be achieved 
in Canada? Montreal: The author. 1945. Pp. xiv, 119. “It is the object of 
this book to examine the economic and social causes of Fear, and to suggest a 


means whereby Canada in particular may be enabled to achieve,... Freedom 
from Fear.” 


(2) Discovery and Exploration 


Penn, Dorotny (ed.). The French in the valley. Part IV (Missouri historical 
review, XL (4), July, 1946, 562-78). 


Witson, Ciirrorp P. Where did Nicolet go? (Minnesota history, XXVII (3), 
Sept., 1946, 216-20). The author believes that Jean Nicolet did not visit Green 
Bay in 1634 and advances evidence to support his claim. 


(3) New France 


Corcoran, Cuartes. The location of La Pointe (Wisconsin magazine of history, 
XXX (1), Sept., 1946, 78-84). In the seventeenth century Father Allouez 
founded the first Christian mission in what is now Wisconsin at La Pointe du 
Saint Esprit. The author believes that the true location of La Pointe is on 
Whittlesey’s Creek, not on Madeline Island. 


Lanctot, Gustave. Une accusation contre Mgr de Laval (La Société Canadienne 
WVHistoire de I’Eglise Catholique, rapport, 1944-5, 11-26). The author believes 
that the accusation sometimes made against Laval to the effect that in 1661 he 
himself had the Huguenot, Daniel Voil, condemned and executed by secular 
justice, is unfounded. 


Roy, Léon. La seigneurie de Charny-Lirec (B.R.H., LIL (4), avril, 1946, 99-102). 
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Yon, l’'abbé ARMAND. Une “victime” de Frontenac: L’abbé Francois Lascaris d’ Urfé 
(La Société Canadienne d’Histoire de l’Eglise Catholique, rapport, 1944-5, 51-67). 
Concerning a Sulpicien priest, first curé of Sainte-Anne, Quebec, who, in a dis- 
agreement with the redoubtable Frontenac, quite held his own. 


(4) British North America before 1867 


ANDERSON, CuHartes A. (ed.). Mackinac to Sault Ste. Marie by canoe in 1831 
(Michigan history, XXX (3), July-Sept., 1946, 466-71). Prints an extract 
from the journals of the Reverend Jeremiah Porter, who in November, 1831 
performed the dangerous feat of travelling ninety miles by canoe from Mackinac 
Island in Michigan to Sault Ste. Marie. 


ARCHER, CATHALINE A. Sir William Johnson's journey around Lake Erie (Ohio 
State archaeological and historical quarterly, LV (3), July-Sept., 1946, 283-7). 
Notes, taken from Sir William Johnson’s journal, concerning his journey around 
Lake Erie in August, September, and October of 1761. 


BENNETT, JOHN. Perry’s victory on Lake Erie (Inland seas, II (3), July, 1946, 
155-8). Reprints a ballad entitled “Perries Victory on Lake Erie” which as 
poetry has little merit, but as a popular paean to American victory was effective. 


Berc, Harry D. Economic consequences of the French and Indian war for the 
Philadelphia merchants (Pennsylvania history, XIII (3), July, 1946, 185-93). 
_ The measures which the merchants of Pennsylvania and the other colonies 
adopted in an attempt to improve their economic position after the French 
and Indian wars constitute an important chapter in the American Revolution. 


Curry, F. C. Six little schooners (Inland seas, II (3), July, 1946, 185-90). Notes 
on some small schooners that were very useful during the War of 1812 to 
Isaac Chauncey, American commander of the naval forces on Lakes Erie and 
Ontario, in his naval operations against the British. 


EscCHAMBAULT, ANTOINE Dd’. La Compagnie de la Baie d’'Hudson et l’effort mission- 
naire (La Société Canadienne d’Histoire de I’Eglise Catholique, rapport, 1944-5, 
83-99). The author concludes that one can blame the Hudson’s Bay Company 
for retarding the progress of the country and the English government author- 
ities for permitting it o continue its autocratic rule. However, it finally had 
to interest itself in the moral and religious life of the people, though its efforts 
in this direction were entirely without enthusiasm. 


Lams, W. Kaye (ed.). The James Douglas report on the “Beaver affair’ (Oregon 
historical quarterly, XLVII (1), Mar., 1946, 16-28). Prints a document that 
rounds out our knowledge of the Reverend Herbert Beaver, first chaplain 
for the Hudson’s Bay Company west of the Rocky Mountains. 


Marraro, Howarp R. Unpublished letters of Colonel Nicola, revolutionary soldier 
(Pennsylvania history, XIII (4), Oct., 1946, 274-82). These letters of Lewis 
Nicola help to make clear the role that he played in the American Revolution 
and shed additional light on several prominent personalities of revolutionary 
fame. 


MiLter, Linus W. They said I wouldn't hang (Maclean’s magazine, LIX (13), 
July 1, 1946, 7, 8, 45-9; LIX (14), July 15, 1946, 21-2, 36-7; LIX (15), Aug. 1, 
1946, 20-2, 26, 28-9; LIX (16), Aug. 15, 1946, 21-2, 28). The story of Linus 
Miller, a young law student from Stockton, N.Y., who joined a band of patriots 
to fight in the Canadian rebellion of 1837-8. The account is taken from Miller’s 
autobiography, published in 1846. 


Nute, Grace Lee. A botanist at Fort Colvile (The beaver, outfit 277, Sept., 1946, 
28-31). Quotations from the letters of Karl A. Geyer, a botanist who spent the 
winter of 1843-4 at Fort Colvile, a Hudson’s Bay Company post on the Upper 
Columbia River. 
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Parker, W. W. (ed.). Letters of the War of 1812 in the Champlain valley (Vermont 
quarterly, XII (2), Apr., 1944, 104-24). Reprints four letters of A. S. Cogswell, 
a member of the 11th Regiment of Infantry, which give a view of the War of 
1812 through the eyes of an American soldier. 


Lhe rebellion of 1837 in the Woodstock area: Items from the J. M. Snyder Papers 
in the Department of Public Records and Archives, Toronto (Western Ontario 
historical notes, 1V (2), June, 1946, 33-8). 


TALMAN, James J. (ed.). Loyalist narratives from Upper Canada. Toronto: The 
Champlain Society. 1946. Pp. Ixv, 411, xv. To be reviewed later. 


Tuarp, Louise Hatt. Company of Adventurers: The story of the Hudson’s Bay 


Company. Boston: Little, Brown and Company [Toronto: McClelland and 
Stewart]. 1946. Pp. x, 302. ($3.50) 


Tutt, RICHARD. Washington’s fleet and Marblehead's part in its creation (Essex 
Institute historical collections, LXXXI (4), Oct., 1945, 291-304). An examina- 
tion of some of the extant records concerning the origin of the American navy. 


Wittcox, Wittiam B. Rhode Island in British strategy, 1780-1781 (Journal of 
modern history, XVII (4), Dec., 1945, 304-31). Examines the causes for the 
British failure during the American Revolution to either reduce or blockade 
Newport, Rhode Island which for thirteen months was the key to the French 
naval position in North America, and a continuous impediment to British strategy. 


(5) The Dominion of Canada 


\rmour, Stuart. JMJarked for Soviet conquest? (Financial post, XL (36), Sept. 7, 
1946, 13). Canada offers a vulnerable preliminary target for any Soviet drive 
aimed at world domination, and working through ideological, economic, and 
political, rather than military, channels. 

Beauptn, Dominique. Un champ de bataille bilingue (L’action nationale, XXVII 


(6), juin-juillet, 1946, 473-87). Compares Belgian’s bilingual problems with 
those of Canada. 


Canada: Dominion-provincial relations (Round table, no. 144, Sept., 1946, 379-85). 
The main issue to be settled in Canadian Dominion-provincial relations—that of 
provincial rights against national integration—is not frankly faced. One ex- 
planation is that frankness might destroy the unity which it was designed to 
strengthen; another is that the present government has shrunk from presenting 
any of its policies to the public in terms of moral decisions, and has preferred to 
defend them on the safer if lower grounds of expediency. 


Dawson, R. MacGrecor. The cabinet—position and personnel (C.J.E.P.S., XII (3), 
Aug., 1946, 261-81). The presidential address delivered at the annual meeting 
of the Canadian Political Science Association. 


DunameL, Rocer. L’indépendence du Canada (L’action nationale, XXVII (4), avril, 
1946, 249-59). The first of a series of articles on various aspects of the question 
of Canadian independence. 


Easton, Stewart C. Canada’s majority may be French-speaking (Saturday night, 
LXII (6), Oct. 12, 1946, 12-13). 


EGcLteston, Witrrip. A new chapter in Dominion-provincial relations (Canadian 
banker, LIII, 1946, 66-80). Summarizes the objectives of the Conference, estimates 
its accomplishments to date, and concludes that the “Canadian federation must 
be strengthened at the centre. If possible, that must be done without impairing 
essential regional autonomy. What we need is a formula which will reconcile 
these two conflicting demands.” 


Forsty, EUGENE. Appointment of extra senators under Section 26 of the British 
North America Act (C.J.E.P.S., XII (2), May, 1946, 159-67). Should a Canadian 
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government find itself with no supporters in the Senate, it would seem that a 


way out of the difficulty (short of an amendment to the B.N.A. Act) might be 
found in the provisions of Section 26 of that Act. 


FRASER, BLair. The Prime Minister ers magazine, LIX (11), June 1, 1946, 
7-8, 79-81). A popular article on W. L. Mackenzie King. 


Grou_x, Lionet. L’idée d’indépendence a travers l'histoire canadienne (L’action 
nationale, XXVII (6), juin-juillet, 1946, 412-53). Though the imperial idea 
is disconcertingly strong in Canada and although three and a half centuries of 
colonialism cannot be wiped out in a day, it is hoped that the idea of independence 


which rose early in Canadian history and has never completely died out will 
eventually bear fruit. 


Heeney, A. D. P. Cabinet government in Canada: Some recent developments in 
the machinery of the central executive (C.J.E.P.S., XII (3), Aug., 1946, 282-301). 
Deals with the nature of the central executive, the effects on it of the war and 
the peace, and the influence of United Kingdom precedents. 


Lainc, L. H. The pattern of Canadian politics: The elections of 1945 (American 
political science review, XL (4), Aug., 1946, 760-5). “In spite of the differences 
that make sectionalism the familiar pattern in Canadian domestic affairs, there 
is, nevertheless, some hope that in the international domain the growing im- 
portance of Canada and her expanding trade may provide the requisite unity.” 


Ligue d’Action Nationale. /anifeste de la Ligue d’Action Nationale sur la con- 
férence fédérale-provinciale (L’action nationale, XX VII (4), avril, 1946, 288-300). 


MacInnes, T. R. L. [History of Indian administration in Canada (C.J.E.P.S., XII 
(3), Aug., 1946, 387-94). 


Matoxe, Dick. Politics in khaki: The McNaughton story (Maclean's magazine, 
LIX (19), Oct. 1, 1946, 9, 52-6, 58). The story behind General McNaughton’s 
resignation as Canadian army commander. 


Marraro, Howarp R. Canadian and American Zouaves in the papal army, 1868-1870 
(Canadian Catholic Historical Association report, 1944-5, 83-102). The corps 
of foreigners who enlisted in 1868 to aid the Pope comprised (it is reported) 
4,592 men including 135 Canadians and 14 Americans. 


Outivier, Maurice. Problems of Canadian sovereignty: From The British North 
America Act, 1867 to the Statute of Westminster, 1931. Toronto: Canada Law 
Book Co. 1945. Pp. xi, 491. To be reviewed later. 


Roserts, Lesure. Should Canada annex Ontario (National home monthly, XLVII 
(8), Aug., 1946, 9, 21-2). In view of repeated sabotaging of Dominion-pro- 
vincial conferences by Ontario prime ministers, the author poses the question 
of what relationship Ontario, Canada’s wealthiest province, wants to have with 
the rest of the Dominion. 


Smut, F. D. L. [Why there's no state of Laurier in Quebec (Saturday night, LXII 
(8), Oct. 26, 1946, 21). Suggests that Quebec’s attitude on some national and 
Commonwealth problems reflects not the wishes of the majority but the min- 
ority views of small groups of extreme clericals and political partisans. 


V. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) The Maritime Provinces 
Doy.e, Frank W. Halifax and war (Canadian banker, LIII, 1946, 131-40). 


Describes some of the effects of the recent war on Halifax, a city founded as a 
naval and military base and fulfilling that function in every war since 1749. 


Fisuer, C. L. The romance of Nova Scotia (Empire digest, III (11), Aug., 1946, 
63-72). Of the history, legends, songs, and beauties of Nova Scotia. 
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FLAHERTY, FRANK. Halifax has seen it happen before (Canadian business, XIX (5), 
May, 1946, 26-7, 142, 144). Halifax is still a bastion in Canada’s defence and 
new blueprints for her future are being drafted 


(2) The Province of Quebec 


BELANGER, l’'abbé RENE. Les Escoumins. (Publications de la Société Historique du 
Saguenay, no. 10.) Chicoutimi: La Société. 1946. Pp. 58. “Les Escoumins” is 
situated about twenty-four miles north-east of Tadoussac on the north shore of 
the St. Lawrence. The purpose of this brochure is “retracer les developpements 
successifs du noyau primitif, soulinger les faits saillants de sa pénible ascension, 
[et] conserver les noms et les gestes des humbles pionniers comme des principaux 
personnages qui y ont joué un role.” 


GAUDREAU, Soeur Marit AGNEs de Rome. La pensée sociale du Canada frangais 
telle que reflétée dans les Semaines Sociales. Montréal: Ecole Sociale Populaire. 
1946. Pp. 30. (15c.) A summary of Sister Gaudreau’s book of the same title 
reviewed in the C.H.R., Sept., 1946, p. 315. 


PercivaL, W. P. Picturesque Quebec (Canadian geographical journal, XX XIII (2), 
Aug., 1946, 50-61). Points of interest concerning the location, history, scenery, 
people, and customs of Quebec City. 


Quebec City (Monetary times, CXIV (8), Aug., 1946, 32-5, 122-3). The first in a 
series of articles on Canadian cities. 

TEssiER, l’abbé ALBert. Canadiennes. (Collection Radio-Collége, vy.) Montréal: 
Editions Fides. 1946. Pp. 167. ($1.00) Reviewed on p. 438. 


(3) The Province of Ontario 


ALFRED, Brother. Colonel Joseph Bouchette—first surveyor of York (Toronto) 


harbour—surveyor general of Lower Canada 1774-1841 (Canadian Catholic His- 
torical Association report, 1944-5, 43-54). 


Bocuge, A. The fighting farmer, William Weld (Western Ontario historical notes, 


III (4), Dec., 1945, 75-8). Notes on William Weld, Ontario farmer and founder 
of the Farmers’ Advocate. 


Breese, A. M. Chatsworth on the Spey (Western Ontario historical notes, IV (1), 
Mar., 1946, 17-19). Of early days in Chatsworth, Grey County, Ontario. 


Brief regimental history of the Grey & Simcoe Foresters (Canadian military journal, 


XIV (5), Sept., 1946, 11-12). 


CANFIELD, Mrs. E. J. Robert Gourlay as an Oxford County landowner (Western 
Ontario historical notes, IV (1), Mar., 1946, 20-3). Reproduces some letters 


substantiating the rumour that Gourlay purchased a block of land in Durham 
Township, Oxford County. 


CARMICHAEL, J. F. History of St. Andrew's Church, Kitchener (Waterloo Historical 
Society report, 1945, 23-35). 


The city of Windsor (Monetary times, CXIV (10), Oct., 1946, 32-7, 144). The 
story of a key city in the new industrial Canada. This is another in the Monetary 
Times “Cities of Canada” series. 


Dononor, E. F., Jr. From covered wagon to steam railway: Kitchener's saga of 
transportation links Conestoga wheel ruts and steel rails in industrial development 
(Canadian National magazine, XXXII (4), Apr., 1946, 6, 16-17). A note on the 
origins and industrial development of Kitchener, Ontario. 


Dunnam, B. M. The story of Conestoga (Waterloo Historical Society report, 1945, 
16-23). Of the meaning and history of Conestoga. 
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Durwarp, D. N. The Highland Light Infantry of Canada (Waterloo Historical 


Society report, 1945, 8-16). An account of the Highland Light Infantry in the 
recent war. 


FARMER, JEAN. Deshoro—a community centre (Western Ontario historical notes, 
III (3), Sept., 1945, 55-60). A short historical and social study of the village 
of Desboro in Grey County, Ontario. 


I'isHER, C. L. Ontario, the banner province (Empire digest, III (12), Sept., 1946, 
95-67). A kaleidoscopic review of Ontario’s development during the past century 
and a half. 


GRANT, MELVIN. James Grant (Western Ontario historical notes, [LV (1), Mar., 
1946, 5-11). Biographical notes on James Grant, Ontario pioneer schoolteacher. 


Hamit, Frep Coyne. The Detroit River French (Western Ontario historical notes, 
III (2), June, 1945, 27-30). The French are the oldest of the national groups 
of the Detroit area which have failed to disappear completely into the melting pot. 


HANNON, ANGELA A. A chapter in the history of Huronia—at Ossossané in 1637 
(Canadian Catholic Historical Association report, 1944-5, 31-42). A brief account 
of the happenings in 1637 at Ossossané, the capital town of Huronia, and the 
immediate results. 


HARKNESS, JOHN GRAHAM. Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry: A history 1784-1945. 


Oshawa: Mundy-Goodfellow Printing Company. 1946. Pp. 601. To be reviewed 
later. 


HARRINGTON, Lyn. Canoe country (Canadian geographical journal, XXXIII (2), 
Aug., 1946, 73-88). Tales of the rivers of Northern Ontario which for more than 
two centuries after the coming of the white man, and to a large extent until the 
present day, formed the only means of transportation in this region. 


HerRoN, Donatp. Delinquents from Norfolk Militia, 1829 (Western Ontario his- 
torical notes, III] (2), June, 1945, 37-9). 


Jury, Wicrrip. The grist mill. (Western Ontario history nuggets, no. 10.) London: 
Lawson Memorial Library. 1946. Pp. 10 (mimeo.). The author describes the 
technical processes that were involved in building an early grist mill, and the 
workings of its various parts. 


MacDoveat., J. B. Two thousand miles of gold: From Val d’Or to Yellowkntfe. 
Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 1946. Pp. xvi, 234. ($3.50) To be 
reviewed later. 


Morrison, Nem F. St. Andrew's church, Corunna (Western Ontario historical 
notes, IV (1), Mar., 1946, 12-16). 

$$ —— The settlements of Woodslee and South Woodslee, Essex 
County (Western Ontario historical notes, III (2), June, 1945, 30-3). 


Musuam, H. A. Early Great Lakes steamboats, 1816 to 1830 (American neptune, 
VI (3), July, 1946, 194-211). 


Rineout, G. A. Grandee of the Erie Isles (Inland seas, II (3), July, 1946, 165-76). 
About Joseph de Rivera St. Jurjo, the most interesting of the early settlers on 
South Bass Island in the western end of Lake Erie. 


Ross, W. A. The earliest settlement of the townships of the Zorras (Western Ontario 
historical notes, III (3), Sept., 1945, 60-2). 


Suutt, Donan B. -4 note on the early settlement of Southampton (Western Ontario 
historical notes, III (1), Mar., 1945, 4-8). 


Temptin, HucH. Belwood as it was in 1873 (Western Ontario historical notes, 
III (1), Mar., 1945, 1-4). Of the village of Douglas in Wellington County, 
Ontario, now known as Belwood. 
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Watson, O. K. The Antrim townsite (Western Ontario historical notes, III (4), 
Dec., 1945, 79-84). It was recently revealed that a large area on both sides of 
the mouth of Big Creek near Chatham was originally laid out as a townsite to 
be called Antrim. The town, however, never materialized 



















Witttamson, O. T. G. The northland Ontario. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1946. 
Pp. ix, 110. ($1.50) To be reviewed later. 











Wuorto, Eva-Lis. The new purchase (Maclean’s magazine, LIX (19), Oct. 1, 1946, 
23-4, 38, 40). Notes on the Niagara Peninsula, past and present. 





(4) 


FAHRNI, MARGARET Morton and Morton, W. L. Third crossing: A history of the 
first quarter century of the town and district of Gladstone iu the province of 
Vanttoba. Winnipeg: Advocate Printers. 1946. Pp. x, 117. ($2.50) Reviewed 


on p 440, 





The Prairie Provinces 













Fisuer, C. L. Alberta, the chinook country (Empire digest, III (10), July, 1946, 
72-8). “In this Province, perhaps more than in any other, there is felt that free- 
dom of thought and outlook that characterizes the West.” 


Morton, W. L. Western Progressive movement and cabinet domination (C.J.E.P.S., 
XII (2), May, 1946, 136-47). Group government, as espoused by the Western 
Progressive movement, encountered an immediate constitutional problem in the 
prevalent form of the domination of the legislature by the cabinet. The article 
discusses the nature and implications of this problem. 
























(5) British Columbia and the North-West Coast 

THorincton, J. Monroe. The Purcell Range of British Columbia. New York: The 
American Alpine Club. 1946. Pp. 152. ($2.50) To be reviewed later. 
(6) North West Territories, Labrador, and the Arctic Regions 


Lincarb, C. Cecit. Territorial government in Canada: The autonomy question in the 
old North-West Territories. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1946 
Pp. xi, 269. To be reviewed later. 


Murs, Epwixn. James IW. Tyrrell, explorer (The beaver, outfit 277, Sept., 1946, 
38-41). At the turn of the century James W. Tyrrell successfully completed a 
remarkable 4,600 mile trip of exploration in the Canadian North-West. 


Rickarp, T. A. The Klondike gold rush (The beaver, outfit 277, Sept., 1946, 6-11). 


Rosrnson, J. Lewis. The Canadian Northland (Canadian banker, LIII, 1946, 84-94). 
Retails some of the resources and recent developments in parts of the vast Cana- 
dian Northland. 


7) Newfoundland 


The old home town. 12. Buchans by Grorce Lecrow. 13. Heart's Content by E. H 
Hopkins. 14. Fogo by F. W. Earre (Atlantic guardian, II (6), June, 1946, 
14-17, 37-9; II (7), July, 1946, 8-10; II (8), Aug., 1946, 10-13). 


Younc, Ewart. Will Newfoundland join Canada? (Maclean’s magazine, LIX (12), 
June 15, 1946, 7-8, 68-70). For Newfoundland, union with Canada would bring 
many advantages, but at the price of a long cherished independence. 


VI. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, SCIENCE, AND STATISTICS 
(1) General 


Ontario, Department of Planning and Development. Conservation in Eastern Ontario. 
Toronto: King’s Printer. 1946. Pp. 132. Reviewed on p. 444. 










Canada: A new equilibrium of life and labour (Round table, no. 143, June, 1946, 
272-8). An analysis of the Canadian economy in the reconstruction period. 
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Canadian Youth Commission. Youth and recreation: New plans for new times. 
Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1946. Pp. x, 220. ($1.50) This volume, the sixth in 
the series of Canadian Youth Commission Reports, is concerned primarily with 
the recreation of youth between the ages of fifteen and twenty-four. To meet the 
limited recreational opportunities available, especially in cultural and creative 
lines, the Commission recommends increased government activity and expenditure 
in the recreational field. 


Goop, W. C, Industrial conflict: A study of some fundamentals and some remedies. 
(Live and Learn series.) Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1946. Pp. vi, 51. (50c.) 


Murray, Extsie M. Consider the past (Food for thought, VI (7), Mar., 1946, 22-7). 


Sound community planning must be based on an understanding of the pioneer 
settlements and their people. 


(2) Agriculture 


DrummMonpb, W. M. Canada’s agricultural wartime experience and policy (Canadian 
banker, LIII, 1946, 115-29). Presents a general picture of the impact of the 
recent war on Canadian agriculture. 


(3) Immigration, Emigration, Colonization, Population, and Population 
Groups 
Ancus, H. F. The future of immigration into Canada (C.J.E.P.S., XII (3), Aug., 
1946, 379-86). Advances suggestions for an immigration policy that would pro- 
tect legitimate Canadian interests, and at the same time take account of important 
world factors which it is not advisable that Canada ignore. 


Jean, JosepH. S.E. Mgr Adélard Langevin, Archevéque de St. Boniface, et les 
Ukrainiens (La Société Canadienne d'Histoire de l’Eglise Catholique, rapport, 
1944-5, 101-10). About Mgr Langevin and the part he has played in helping the 
Ukrainian Canadians to preserve their language and their faith. 


TayLor, GrirFitH. Parallels in Soviet and Canadian settlement (International 
journal, I (2), Apr., 1946, 144-58). Settlement in the U.S.S.R. and Canada has 
notable similarities in respect to environment and to the advance of the fur traders 
and the farmers. 


(4) Geography 


BrovuiL_etteE, Benoit. Atlas of Canada project: A preliminary survey. Montreal: 
Canadian Social Science Research Council. 1945. Pp. 77. 


Garpner, Gérarp. La région de la Baie James (L’actualité économique, XXII (2), 
juillet, 1946, 220-60). A study of the geographical characteristics of the James 
Bay region. 


Hupeins, B. Old Detroit: Drainage and land forms (Michigan history, XXX (2), 
Apr.-June, 1946, 348-68). A careful survey of the writings of the past with a 
view to selecting all information pertinent to early streams and land forms in 
the “Old Detroit” downtown area. 


Lee, CHUN-FEN. Twin cities of Waterloo and Kitchener (Economic geography, 
XXII (2), Apr., 1946, 142-7). The cultural landscape of the Kitchener-Waterloo 
urban district presents a picture of distinctive character, i.e., two twin communities 
with separate centres. 


Watson, J. W. Mapping a hundred years of change in the Niagara peninsula (Ca- 
nadian geographical journal, XXXII (6), June, 1946, 266-83). Surveys the 
development of the Niagara peninsula and relates its geography to its agriculture. 


(5) Transportation and Communication 


PARENTEAU, RoLcanp. L’avenir du transport par avion au Canada (L’actualité éco- 
nomique, XXII (1), avril, 1946, 63-101. 
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VII. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Higher education in Canada, 1942-44. 
(Being part 1 of the biennial survey of education in Canada, 1942-44.) Ottawa: 
King’s Printer. 1946. Pp. 80. (35c.) 


CoL_LarD, EpGAR ANDREW. ( 
3 


Idest McGill. Toronto: Macmillan Company of Can- 
ada. 1946. Pp. xvi, 1. 


. ($2.00) To be reviewed later. 


) 
5 


Goutet, James. First schools on Talbot Road in Raleigh Township, Kent County 
(Western Ontario historical notes, III (2), June, 1945, 42-8). 


Le Bet, Maurice. La premiére grammaire grecque au Canada (L.’action universitaire, 
XII (4), déc., 1945, 8-10). 


PERRAULT, Marcet-G. LEnquéte royale sur l'éducation (Culture, VII (3), sept., 1946, 
342-52). About Roman Catholic education in Ontario 


Watriace, Matcorm. Education and the good life. Part m (Canadian review of 
music and art, V (1), Feb., 1946, 22-4). 


VIII. RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


Aucratir, l'abbé Exre-J. Le premier évéque de Montréal, Mgr Lartique, (La Société 
Canadienne d'Histoire de I’Eglise Catholique, rapport, 1944-5, 111-19). 


3ARBEAU, Marius. La confrérie de Sainte-Anne (Revue trimestrielle canadienne, 
no. 126, été, 1946, 143-66). Describes, with copious quotations from original 
sources, the establishment in New France and the subsequent history of the 
3rotherhood of Sainte-Anne. 


BernrerR, Paut. Son Eminence le cardinal McGuigan (Revue Dominicaine, LII 
(3), mars., 1946, 129-33). The author sees evidence of the broad international 
policies of the Pope in the recent election of thirty-two new cardinals and sug- 
gests that through the sympathetic leadership of such men as the Canadian 
Cardinal McGuigan the aims of international understanding and peace may be 
achieved. 


Laperoute, F. X. The church in the Ottawa valley (Canadian Catholic Historical 
Association report, 1944-5, 55-68). The story of the establishment and early 
development of the Roman Catholic Church in the Ottawa valley. 


MarcGarita, the Reverend M. The Institute of the Blessed Virgin Mary (Canadian 
Catholic Historical Association report, 1944-5, 69-81). The story of the estab- 
lishment at Toronto in the middle of the nineteenth century of the Institute of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary which at present conducts Loretto College in connexion 
with St. Michael’s College in the University of Toronto. 


Morin, P. Conrap-M. Les tentatives du secrétaire Frangois Ingoli pour l'érection 
d'un évéché au Canada (1631-1641) (La Société Canadienne d'Histoire de 
I'Riglise Catholique, rapport, 1944-5, 69-82). 


Papitton, A. Son Exc. Mor Maurice Roy (Revue Dominicaine, LII (3), mars., 
1946, 176-7). A biographical sketch of a former chaplain who has recently 
become the bishop of Three Rivers. 


Rippett, J. H. Methodism in the Middle West. With an introduction by the Right 
Rev. Jesse H. Arnup. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1946. Pp. xii, 371. ($3.00). 
To be reviewed later. 


TREMBLAY, Victor. Une épopée ignorée: L’évangélisation du Saguenay par les 
Jésuits de 1641 a 1782 (La Société Canadienne d’ Histoire de I’Riglise Catholique, 
rapport, 1944-5, 37-49). 
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IX. GENEALOGY 


BernevaL. Les rapatriés de 1664 (B.R.H., LII (4), avril, 1946, 103-5. Genea- 
logical notes on eight colonists, who were sent back to France because of their 
unfitness for work in the colony. 


Burcesse, J. ALLAN. Les deux Paul Sabourin (Mémoires de la Société Généalogique 
Canadienne-Frangaise, I (4), juin, 1945, 261-6). Distinguishes between the two 
Paul Sabourins who lived at the same time in the same section of the Seigneury 
of Vaudreuil. 


DovuviLte, RayMonb. Madeleine Couteau (Mémoires de la Société Généalogique 
Canadienne-Frangaise, 1 (4), juin, 1945, 266-70). When Madeleine Couteau 
died on September 9, 1691 she left behind her twenty-one grandchildren and 
sixty-five great grandchildren. 


FABRE-SURVEYER, E. Généalogie partielle de la famille \Mignault (B.R.H., LII (5), 
mai, 147-57). 


La famille Amyot de Vincelotte (B.R.H., LII (4), avril, 1946, 107-26; LII (5), 
mai, 1946, 135-43). 


Fox, Loyat STEPHEN. Colonel Matthew Lyon: Biographical and genealogical notes 
(Vermont quarterly, XII (3), July, 1944, 163-78). Colonel Lyon (1750-1822) 


was a pioneer and a soldier in the American Revolution. 


Georces, P. Recensements et généalogie (Mémoires de la Société Généalogique 
Canadienne-Francaise, II (1), janv., 1946, 12-20). On the value of censuses to 
the genealogist. 


Goprout, ARCHANGE. Etudes généalogiques d’Aillebout (Mémoires de la Société 
Généalogique Canadienne-Frangaise, I (4), juin, 1945, 231-40). Corrects some 
errors in a genealogical work of M. Aegidius Fauteux entitled La Fauville 
d’ Aillebout. 

—_—_—_——_——— Simard (Mémoires de la Société Généalogique Canadienne-Fran- 
caise, I (4), juin, 1945, 246-55). Notes on members of the Seward family. 


LEFEBVRE, JEAN-Jacgues. Les Sanguinet de La Salle (Mémoires de la Société 
Généalogique Canadienne-Frangaise, II (1), janv., 1946, 24-49). 


Mauevux, l’'abbé Artuur. Les trois Gosselin (bibliographie) (La Société Ca- 
nadienne d’Histoire de l'Eglise Catholique, rapport, 1944-5, 27-35). 


MALcuHeELossE, Gérarp. La famille Mondelet. (Série généalogique, fascicule no. 4.) 
Montréal. 1946. Pp. 16. 
Michel Bibaud. Montréal. 1945. Pp. 12. 








Napeau, GasrteL. L’apport germanique dans la formation du Canada frangais 
(Mémoires de la Société Généalogique Canadienne-Frangaise, I (4), juin, 1945, 
274-80; II (1), janv., 1946, 58-62). 


Perrautt, J.-A. Les mariages de Marie Pontonnier (Mémoires de la Société 
Généalogique Canadienne-Frangaise, I (4), juin, 1945, 270-4). 


Roy, Lion. Guillaume Lemieux, “1648-1725” (Mémoires de la Société Généalogique 
Canadienne-Frangaise, II (1), janv., 49-57). 
Jean Soucy-dit-Lavigne (B.R.H., LII (5), mai, 143-5). 
Une seule Souche de Lemieux; Pierre-Louis Lemieux et Marie Lugan 
(Mémoires de la Société Généalogique Canadienne-Frangaise, I (4), juin, 1945, 
241-5). 


Roy, P.-G. Hommes et choses du Fort Saint Frédéric. Montréal: Editions des Dix. 
1946. Pp. 355. In this series of essays M. Roy presents his diligent gleanings 
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from the Archives at Quebec and Ottawa about the history of a famous French 
frontier fort on Lake Champlain. Most of the articles deal with the individuals 
and groups of personnel who were associated with the fort. Hence, the value 
of the collection is primarily genealogical. [R. M. SaAuNpeERsS] 

Le sous-constructeur Cressé (B.R.H., LII (5), mai, 1946, 131-5). 


X. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PoLLarD, Lancaster. A Pacific northwest bibliography, 1945 (Pacific northwest 
quarterly, XXXVII (2), Apr., 1946, 143-54). 


Queen's University, Department of Industrial Relations. A selected bibliography on 
industrial relations. (Bulletin no. 11.) Kingston. 1946. Pp. 77. 


La Société des Ecrivains Canadiens. Bulletin bibliographique de la Société des 
Ecrivains Canadiens, 1945. Montréal: La Société. [1946.] Pp. 97. 


Toronto Public Libraries (comp.). The Canadian catalogue of books published in 


Canada, as well as those written by Canadians, with imprint of 1944. Toronto 
1945. Pp. 62. 


Wattace, W. Stewart. The dictionary of Canadian biography, 2 vols. (Second 
edition revised and enlarged.) Toronto: Macmillan Company of Canada. 1945. 
Pp. 729. ($20.00) To be reviewed later. 


XI. ART AND LITERATURE 


BarBeAvu, Marius. Louis Quevillon (1749-1823) (Revue trimestrielle canadienne, 


no. 125, printemps, 1946, 3-17). About French-Canadian architecture and 
architects. 





————— Painters of Quebec. (Canadian Art series.) Toronto: Ryerson Press. 
1946. Pp. vi, 50. ($1.00 cloth; 60c. paper) 


Birney, Earte. Has poetry a future in Canada (Manitoba arts review, V (1), 
spring, 1946, 7-15). Mr. Birney does not think that the making of poetry is 
an activity of consequence in Canada today. However, it could become a significant 
art form in the development of the nation if Canadian poets could make them- 
selves such clear, memorable, and passionate interpreters of Canadians them- 
selves, in the language of Canada, that the world would listen to them as mature 
voices, and be the readier to accept Canada as a mature nation. 


Brunet, BertHeLot. Histoire de la littérature Canadienne frangaise. Montréal: 
Editions de l’Arbre. 1946. Pp. 186. ($1.00) <A very useful little guide to 
French-Canadian writers and their works. The succinct analyses and comments 
by the author are of particular worth. One example will indicate this. On 
page 158 he remarks upon French-Canadian sociologists and economists in these 
words: “...in other respects [they] resemble the majority of our historians: 
the precarious situation of their isolated people debars them from purely im- 
partial studies (études gratuites). ‘They can scarcely commence a piece of work 
without looking forward to the fortunate or inauspicious consequences it will 
have for their people. They are never pure theorists. They aim to serve. Art 
for art’s sake, and science for science’s sake are nearly unknown in Quebec, at 
least unless it be a very recent epoch.” [R. M. Saunpers] 


BucHanan, D. W. Emily Carr—painter of the West Coast (Canadian geographical 
journal, XXXIII (4), Oct., 1946, 186-7). 

——__—_—_—_——— What, no art critics? (Manitoba arts review, IV (4), winter, 1945, 
25-7). “Read what little has been written about the fine arts today in Canada 
and you will find that the level of criticism is not high.” 
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Co.GaTe, WILLIAM. 4 pastoralist of Port Credit: Winchell Price, O.S.A. (Canadian 


review of music and art, V (2,3), Aug.-Sept., 1946, 21-5). An analysis of the 
works of this Canadian artist. 


Davies, BLopwen. Quickening of the arts in Canada (Canadian forum, XXVI (304), 
May, 1946, 34-6). The importance of the recent developments that culminated 


in the Canadian Arts Council cannot be overestimated in the history of the 
cultural development of this country. 


DENISON, MERRILL. 


Prodigy at sixty (Maclean's magazine, LIX (2), Jan. 15, 1946, 
18, 24). 


A popular article on Tom Costain, author of the Black Rose. 

HAMEL, Marcet. Un moine-architecte (L’action nationale, XX VII (3), mars, 1946, 
181-9). 

Hout, JEAN-Pierre. Les Compagnons (L’action universitaire, XII (4), déc., 1945, 
20-2). Criticism of the recent work of a Montreal theatre group. 


Jackson, A. Y. A record of total war (Canadian art, III (4), summer, 1946, 150-5). 


Notes on the second exhibition of Canadian war art held in the National Gallery, 
Ottawa during May and June. 


Jounson, Epwarp. As told to Merrit Denison. Let’s make music (Maclean’s 
magazine, LIX (8), Apr. 15, 1946, 9, 51-3). The manager of the Metropolitan 


Opera Association believes Canada could be a great musical nation, and tells 
why. 


Jones, E. M. The university's duty towards Canadian drama (Culture, VII (3), 


sept., 1946, 311-24). Presents arguments for the recognition of drama as a 
university subject. 


Laporte, JEAN-Louis. Pour un art cinématographique canadien (Amérique frangaise, 
V (3), mars., 1946, 38-40). The author believes that a successful motion-picture 
industry can and should be developed in Canada. 


Lasnrer, Rina and Barseau, Marius. Madones Canadiennes. Montréal: Editions 
Beauchemin. 1944. Pp. 285. A lavishly illustrated volume of religious poetry. 
The sculpture which inspired the poems is an important part of French-Canadian 
art. The excellent photographs and historical sketches contributed by M. Barbeau 


make this book an introduction to the history of religious sculpture in French 
Canada. 


Lewis, Davin E. A timid renaissance (Culture, VII (1), mars, 1946, 48-53). The 
Canadian people should welcome and develop the artistic renaissance which is 


being ardently sponsored by a small group of Canadians, for culture to be truly 
national must be of and by the people. 


MacLennan, HuGu. Canada between covers (Saturday review of literature, X XIX 
(36), Sept. 7, 1946, 5-6, 28-30). An interesting analysis of some of the funda- 
mental problems of Canadian literature. 


Marion, SERAPHIN. Octave Crémaszsie: Les défaults et les qualités de l’écrivain 
(Revue de I’Université Laval, I (2), oct., 1946, 98-106). 


Masson, Henri. Charles Pinson—engraver on stone (Canadian art, III (3), Apr.- 
May, 116-19). 

Moss, KATHLEEN H. Bringing art to the people (Canadian welfare, XXI (8), Mar. 
1, 1946, 16-20, 34). The National Gallery, though lacking the staff and space, 
could, if given the signal to go ahead, and the equipment to carry out its task, 
become a most important factor in Canadian life. 

Handicrafts in Canada (Canadian welfare, XXII (2), June 1, 

1946, 22-7). The author believes that Canada could take an important place in 

the production of handicrafts while the world market is still closed. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS 


LAWRENCE JOHNSTON BURPEE 
(1873-1946) 


Lawrence Burpee died suddenly on October 14, 1946, while staying with 
his daughter and son-in-law at the Dean’s House, Christ Church, Oxford. He 
had flown to England a few days earlier, in his official capacity as honorary 
secretary-treasurer of the Canadian United Relief Fund, on the last of those 
public-spirited efforts with which his life was filled. 

He touched and influenced Canadian life at many points. After an appren- 
ticeship in the civil service at Ottawa, during which he served as secretary to 
several cabinet ministers, he was appointed in 1905 librarian of the Carnegie 
Library at Ottawa; and it was as the result of his experiences in this post that 
he made in the University Magazine in 1911 what was the first appeal for the 
creation of a National Library in Canada. In 1911 he was made the Canadian 
secretary of the International Joint Commission, and he continued in this posi- 
tion until his death. Under successive chairmen, he gave continuity to the work 
of the commission; and if the International Joint Commission has proved itself 
to be a landmark in the history of international relations, no small part of the 
credit was due to Lawrence Burpee. But the International Joint Commission 
did not consume the whole of his time. Though he gave the impression of 
being easy-going, he had an apparently inexhaustible reserve of energy. For 
ten years he was honorary secretary of the Royal Society of Canada, and in 
1936 he was elected its president. In 1922 he was one of the founders of the 
Canadian Historical Association; and in 1925 he was elected president of the 
Canadian Authors’ Association. He was also one of the founders of the Ca- 
nadian Geographical Society, was its first secretary, and was the first editor 
of its journal. 

It is, however, his work as a historian that calls particularly for com- 
memoration here. In 1907 he published The Search for the Western Sea, which 
has become a Canadian classic; and when the first edition reached fantastic 
prices in the second-hand book catalogues, he brought out in 1935 a new and re- 
vised edition, in which the results of later research were incorporated. Not long 
before his death he published also The Discovery of Canada, which was in a 
sense a popular version of the earlier work. He compiled an Encyclopaedia 
of Canadian History; he published the only Canadian historical atlas that has 
ever seen the light of day; he edited The Journals of La Vérendrye for the 
Champlain Society, and several fur-trade journals for the Public Archives of 
Canada; and just before his death he was engaged in editing the journals of 
Simon Fraser, the explorer of the Fraser River. When in 1931 the Royal 
Society of Canada awarded him the Tyrrell Medal for “outstanding research 
in Canadian history,” it was no more than a fitting recognition of his services 
to historical scholarship. 

He did not die young; but he was among those “whom the gods love”— 
and not only gods, but men. His slow and gentle smile was the outward symbol 
of a very human and kindly nature. I never heard him speak ill of any man. 
For the frailties of his fellow-men he had nothing but a tolerant smile. But 
with himself he was more severe. His own integrity was complete. 


W. S. WALLACE 
The University of Toronto. 
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JAMES FRANCIS KENNEY 
(1884-1946) 


James Francis Kenney, who died suddenly of a heart attack in his home 
in Ottawa, on June 4, 1946, was born in Marysville, Ontario, on December 
6, 1884. On graduation from the University of Toronto in 1907, he went to 
the University of Wisconsin as a teaching assistant in the history department. 
There he took his master’s degree in 1908. That autumn he returned to the 
University of Toronto as an Alexander Mackenzie fellow, and a year later 
he went to New York on a Columbia University fellowship. In 1910 he again 
returned to Toronto, this time to be a professor in St. Michael’s College. 
Two years later he was appointed to the staff of the Public Archives of Canada, 
where he became director of historical research, the post he held at his death 
thirty-four years later. 

While at Wisconsin he began his investigations into the historical records 
of Ireland, the land of his forbears, which became the subject of his doctoral 
dissertation at Columbia. Being a perfectionist, he worked for twenty years on 
his thesis, so that it was not until 1929 that he got his Ph.D. This thesis, The 
Sources for the Early History of Ireland, 1929, is a monumental work of 800 
closely printed pages, which established his reputation as the outstanding living 
authority on early Irish history. In recognition of his great accomplishment, 
the government of the Irish Free State gave him the Tailleann Award in 1932, 
the University of Ottawa conferred the degree of LL.D. upon him in 1936, and 
in the following year the National University of Ireland made him a D.Litt. 

Dr. Kenney’s two most important contributions to Canadian history, in 
which his interest grew with the years until it became a major one, are The 
Catalogue of Pictures, Including Paintings Drawings and Prints, in the Public 
Archives of Canada, 1925, with introduction and notes, and The Founding of 
Churchill, Being the Journal of Captain James Knight, 1932, with a historical 
introduction as long as the text. In these two works, as in his published articles 
and reviews, he displayed the same meticulous scholarship as that which dis- 
tinguished his work on Irish history. 

When in 1932 he wrote his name in a child’s birthday book, all present 
were amused to read the quotation for his day, which was “Brains first, and 
then Hard Work.” That summed up his scholarship, and the fact that a child 
asked him to write his name reflected the love he had inspired. This too was 
characteristic. Though he had no children of his own, he had a warm affection 
for his relatives’ and friends’ children, who fully reciprocated the feeling. His 
interest in the students who delved in the Archives was more than professional. 
Tt was personal, and many of them will long remember the picnics he organized 
for them and the delightful dinners he gave them at his home or his tennis 
club. He was transparently honest and profoundly modest, and he had little 
patience with pretence or sham. His rather solemn mien concealed a sly sense 
of humour and a strongly emotional nature, both of which were essentially Irish. 
Unlike many others of his race, he was a shy man. He did not have many close 
friends, but those he had were bound to him by ties of deepest loyalty. 


A. L. Burt 


The University of Minnesota. 
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ALBERT E, PRINCE 
(1889-1946) 


Following an illness of several months, Albert E. Prince of the Department 
of History, Queen’s University, died on September 18, 1946. Professor Prince 
joined the staff of Queen’s University in 1914 as a lecturer, became an assistant 
professor in 1920, associate professor in 1924, and full professor in 1934. 
Early in the Great War of 1914-18 he was granted leave of absence to enter 
the British Army, where he rose to a captaincy in the Manchester Regiment. 
He served in Gallipoli, Egypt, and Palestine, and after the Armistice remained 
for a year in Palestine with the military administration. In the recent war he 
spent energy which he could ill afford on the staff of the Queen’s O.T.C. at a 
time when the O.T.C. programme was a heavy one. This work he relinquished 
with great reluctance and only when compelled to do so by failing health. 

Professor Prince had been trained as a mediaevalist by the late Professor 
Tout of Manchester, under whom he took his M.A. degree. Following further 
work at Balliol College, Oxford, he received the degree of B. Litt. after com- 
pleting an administrative study of the campaigns of Edward III in the Hundred 
Years’ War. His authoritative scholarship in his chosen field was recognized 
when he was selected to contribute the section on “The Army and Navy” to 
the definitive treatise published by the Mediaeval Academy of America on The 
English Government at Work, 1327-1336. 

Following his personal experiences in the Near and Middle East he de- 
voted special study to the history and problems of that area, wrote a number 
of articles in academic and popular journals, and was repeatedly sought as a 
speaker by the Foreign Policy Association of New York and other bodies. 

In recent years Professor Prince was an active member of the Council of 
the Canadian Historical Association, and many of his colleagues in other uni- 
versities will remember him for his friendly co-operation in this connexion. 

While widely recognized as an authority in these chosen fields, he did not 
confine his scholarship to them. He was a stimulating and sympathetically in- 
terpretative teacher in many fields of history during his career, including 
especially, besides those already mentioned, the whole of English history, the 


Renaissance and Reformation, the history of the Far East, and the history of 
war. 


R. G. TROTTER 
Queen’s University. 


Tue EpDIToRSHIP OF THE CANADIAN HIsToRICAL REVIEW 


With the present issue a change is being initiated in the editorial arrange- 
ments of the CANADIAN Historicat Review. For the “Editor” and “Associate 
Editors” of past years an “Editorial Committee” of four has been substituted. 
The persons involved, however, remain the same so that the actual change is 
one of distributing responsibility rather than of altering direction or policy. 
Messrs. Creighton, Glazebrook, and Saunders have all served as associate 
editors of the Review and have an intimate knowledge and experience of all 
that pertains to it. They have also brought to the Review the great asset of a 
wide acquaintance among historians, and other persons with related interests, 
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not only in Canada but elsewhere. The REviEw is fortunate also in having the 
assistance of Miss I. A. Stewart of the Editorial Department of the University 
of Toronto Press. Miss Stewart prepares the “List of Recent Publications,” 
and provides continuous editorial assistance and supervision which are essential. 

Were it not for restrictions of space the writer of this note might have been 
tempted to indulge in reminiscence, since the present issue completes a twenty- 
year period of editorial association with the Review, the first three under the 
direction of Mr. W. S. Wallace. In an arithmetical moment we have been 
appalled to discover that something approaching 10,000 of the Review’s pages 
have passed under our editorial gaze. Even an irreducible minimum of error 
will have made us responsible, therefore, for a tale of sins of omission and com- 
mission, calculated to make any editor shudder—and we can lay no claim to so 
close an approximation to perfection. Fortunately we are blessed with a short 
memory while our colleagues and contributors are endowed with forbearance 
so that our recollections are overwhelmingly pleasant ones. We can even look 
back now with some detachment to the occasion when we lost a manuscript 
which turned out to have been typed by our contributor’s wife with painstaking 
care—sans carbon! We wondered at the time how editors survived such 
calamities, but thanks to our friend’s—or his wife’s—Christian charity and 
the softening effects of the passage of time we have survived, though we should 
not like to have it happen again—one such loss in twenty years is enough. 

More important, however, than temporary tribulations are the problems of 
maintaining a high level of excellence in the material printed. We trust that 
we are not mistaken in believing that a worthy level has been maintained, 
thanks to our contributors, some in particular of whom have given generously 
of their time and effort. May we here once again solicit a continuance of 
their interest and assistance. Without such assistance, the publication of a 
journal of this kind would be impossible. While we are unable to print all the 
articles which are submitted, it is essential to have a steady flow of material 
with a wide variety of topics and types of treatment. We should like to suggest 
especially that younger writers be encouraged to submit contributions or feel 
free to do so themselves. 

We believe also that the REviEw has, on the whole, maintained a high level 
of reviewing. If this is true, and we hope it is, it is all the more notable be- 
cause the Canadian constituency of reviewers and writers on historical sub- 
jects is a comparatively limited one and the members of it are for the most 
part known to one another. This is, of course, an added reason for maintaining 
critical standards in the best sense of that term, though it might easily have the 
opposite effect. Objective, searching, and intelligent appraisal is, we believe, 
an attainable standard. In the interest of Canadian historical scholarship we 
bespeak the continued support of our reviewers in our attempt to reach such a 
standard. [Grorce W. Brown] 









BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF CANADA 


The proposal to form a Bibliographical Society of Canada was made in 
1942. There seemed to be a genuine need for some organization to encourage 
research into Canadian bibliography, both with regard to writers and printers. 
Books have been written in Canada for more than three hundred years. Some 
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stock-taking of Canada’s natural resources in the cultural field seemed desirable. 
Such an organization, by giving information about Canadian materials, might 
also do much to prevent their destruction or dispersal, both inside and outside 
Canada. 

After some discussion in 1942 it was decided to delay any active steps 
towards organization till the war had ended. In 1945 correspondence opened 
again among about thirty people in different parts of the country, and on May 
30, 1946, a meeting was held at the University Club, Toronto, to explore the 
possibility of organizing a society. Dr. Lorne Pierce was host and fourteen 
persons were present. It was generally agreed that bibliographical material 
existed in Canada, of a kind and quantity to warrant the founding of a publish- 
ing society ; that a new organization should concern itself with material in fields 
not represented by existing learned journals published in Canada; that it should 
co-ordinate bibliographical activity and set standards. It was decided at this 
meeting to organize the Bibliographical Society of Canada. The following 
officers and council have been named: President, Victor Morin, Montreal; first 
vice-president, Fred Landon, London; second vice-president, W. Stewart 
Wallace, Toronto; secretary-treasurer, Marie Tremaine, 2 Washington Ave., 
Toronto; associate secretary, Gerard Malchelosse, Montreal. Council: Win- 
nifred Barnstead, Director of the Library School, University of Toronto; 
Maurice P. Boone, Librarian, Acadia University, Wolfville, N.S.; G. Ducharme, 
Libraire, Montreal; E. C. Kyte, Librarian, Queen’s University, Kingston: W. 
Kaye Lamb, Librarian, University of British Columbia, Vancouver; Rev. A. M. 
Morisset, Librarian, University of Ottawa. 

When the final draft of the constitution has been completed by the founda- 
tion members, a prospectus and letter of invitation will be sent to persons and 
institutions who may be interested in joining the Society. [Marre TREMAINE] 


TuHeE CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The “Organizational Conference” of the Canadian Library Association 
held in Hamilton on June 14-16 was noted in our last issue. More recently 
the printed Proceedings of the meeting have come to hand—a booklet of seventy 
closely printed pages containing a résumé of discussions and a great deal of 
other information on such matters as the present condition of library services 
throughout the country, the need for Canadian bibliographical and reference 
works, and the problem of cataloguing on a national scale. The new Associa- 
tion will provide co-ordination of the activities of provincial organizations in 
matters of common interest, and should make a contribution to Canadian 
scholarship as well as to the encouragement of library services for the general 
public. Among its most important activities the Council of the Association 
is planning, in co-operation with other interested organizations, to bring the 
question of a national library to the attention of the Dominion government in 
the hope of suggesting certain practical exploratory steps which may be initiated 
without delay. 

The principal officers of the Association are: President, Miss F. F. Waldon, 
Hamilton, Ontario; president-elect and first vice-president, Dr. W. Kaye Lamb, 
University of British Columbia; second vice-president, Mr. J. A. Brunet, 
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Montreal ; executive secretary, Miss Elizabeth Homer Morton, 74 Stanley Ave., 
Ottawa; treasurer, Mr. Hugh Gourlay, Edmonton; honorary president, Miss 
M. S. Gill, National Research Council Library, Ottawa. 


Book-NoTEs FOR TEACHERS 


Company of Adventurers: The Story of the Hudson’s Bay Company by 
Louise Hall Tharp (Boston: Little Brown and Company, 1946, pp. x, 302, 
$3.50). This is an entertainingly told story of the romance of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company and the exploration of the West, attractively illustrated with 
black and white sketches. It would be a popular addition to a school library 
though it should not be relied on as a historical account. 

Canada at Geneva: A Historical Survey and Its Lessons by S. Mack 
Eastman (Toronto: Ryerson Press, 1946, pp. x, 117, 75c.) and Divided China 
by Maxwell S. Stewart (Toronto: C.A.A.E., C.I.I.A., 1946, pp. 20, 10c.) are 
no. 20 of the “Contemporary Affairs” series and volume VI, no. 5 of the 
“Behind the Headlines” series. 

Professor Eastman’s account of Canada’s relation to the League of Na- 
tions is not only a valuable survey of Canada’s policy at Geneva between the 
two wars, it is also a “tract for the times.” The author frankly states his 
point of view. “The present historical survey is submitted avowedly from the 
standpoint of a Canadian ‘League-Loyalist’ and former international official 
whose conviction from 1919 onwards was that the best interests of Canada and 
the world would be served by a league with authority and power.” Dr. East- 
man knows whereof he speaks since his many years at Geneva gave him an 
intimate and personal knowledge. His strongly critical though not censorious 
analysis of Canadian policy should be read and considered by every Canadian 
interested in Canada’s relation to the United Nations organization and inter- 
national problems. 

Divided China is a brief and clear statement about contending interests and 
recent events in China by a competent authority. 

The Causes of the French Revolution: A Course of Reading by Alfred 
Cobban (London: The Historical Association, 1946, pp. 28, 1s. 1d.) is a use- 
ful analysis of books dealing with the French Revolution. Most of the works 
mentioned are readily obtainable and the author discusses their factual value, 
literary quality, and relationship to other treatises on the subject. 

This is the Peace edited by Violet Anderson (Toronto: Ryerson Press, 
1945, pp. viii, 118, $1.25) consists of a selection of the addresses given at the 
Canadian Institute on Public Affairs, August 18-25, 1945. The Institute, which 
was founded in 1932 by the National Council of Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations of Canada, has now for some years issued annual volumes which con- 
tain a number of excellent contributions to the discussion of Canadian and 
international problems. Among the papers in this one are “The San Francisco 
Conference” by Elizabeth Armstrong, “The Reconstruction of Europe” by 
Frank Munk, “Canadian-American Relations in the Pacific’ by Gwendolen 
Carter, ‘The Constitution and the Problems of the Peace” by J. A. Corry, 
and “The Dominion Proposals on Social Security” by Harry M. Cassidy. 
Of special interest is the article entitled “Human Nature and Enduring Peace” 
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by Dr. Goodwin Watson, Professor of Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. Dr. Watson makes practical suggestions with regard to the eli- 
mination of certain attitudes which are an underlying cause of war. 


CANADIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Canadian Catholic Historical Association has published its twelfth 
annual report for 1944-45. Both the English and French sections testify to 
the increased influence and prosperity of the Society. The annual report is in- 
creasing steadily in size and importance, the current issue being a 278-page 
volume. The papers in it are listed in the “List of Recent Publications Relating 
to Canada.” 

English Section: president, J. A. Gallagher; secretary, James F. Kenney, 
133 Rideau Terrace, Ottawa; treasurer, W. C. Cain. 

French Section: president, Arthur Maheux; secretary, Séraphin Marion, 
Public Archives, Ottawa; treasurer, Edgar Thivierge. 

Prince Albert Historical Society. The Society’s museum, opened in 1932, 
was originally the first mission church school built in 1867 by the Reverend 
James Nisbet, founder of the city. The Society is contemplating establishing a 
Peter Pond park to mark the site of an old fur-trading post, and its members 
hope to compile a short history of Prince Albert. 

La Société d’Histoire Régionale de Québec has in the last year celebrated 
three anniversaries, that of the publication of Garneau’s Histoire in 1845, that 
of the birth of Louis Jolliet in 1645, and that of the death of Father Ennemond 
Massé in 1646. 

One of the Society’s members, the Reverend Father Adrien Pouliot has 
re-edited with the collaboration of the Beauchemin library, Ernest Gagnon’s 
Louis Jolliet, another member, the Reverend Father Achille, has written a 
biography of Louis Jolliet in the series “Nos Gloires Nationales,” and Gérard 
Ouellet of the Society has published a volume on Saint-Jean-Port-Joli entitled 
Ma Paroisse. 

President, the Honourable Cyrille-F. Delage; secretary, l’abbé Paul-E. 
Gosselin; treasurer, Clovis Plamondon; archivist, l’abbé Honorius Provost. 

La Société Généalogigue Canadienne-Francaise. The following officers 
were elected for 1946-7: President, R. P. Archange Godbout; vice-president, 
J.-Alfred Perrault; secretary, Irénée Daigle; treasurer, H. N. Bordeleau. 

La Société Historique des Cantons de l'Est. The archives of the society, 
which was founded in 1927, are located at St. Charles’ College, Sherbrooke, P.Q. 
President, l’abbé Albert Gravel; vice-presidents, Antonin Deslauriers, Miss 
Mary O. Vaudry; secretary, the Reverend Maurice O’Bready; archivist, l’abbé 
Hermini Dubuc; treasurer, Gaston Genest. 

La Société Historique du Saguenay has published Les Escoumins by 
V'abbé René Bélanger as No. 10 of its publications. See the “List of Recent Pub- 
lications Relating to Canada,” p. 454. It has also published in recent years— 
Recueil de Généalogies des Comtés de Charlevoix et Saguenay in 1941, Mon 
Fleuve et ma Cité in 1942, Inventaire des Contrats de Mariage au Greffe de la 
Malbaie in 1943, and histories of Bon-Désir and of the Oblats at the Saguenay 
in 1944. It has taken an active part in celebrating centenaries, marking historic 
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sites, and encouraging other historical societies, and has continued its work in 
connexion with its museum, library, and archives. President, Victor Tremblay ; 
secretary, André Lemieux. Address: Au Séminaire, Chicoutimi, P.Q. 

The Upper Canada Railway Society has recently published Bulletins no. 
19 and 20 which contain articles on “The Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto 
Railway ; Some Notes on Operations” by John D. Knowles and “A History of 
the Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Railway” by A. Andrew Merrilees. 
The Society continues to publish its monthly news letter. With the return of 
overseas personnel, it now has thirty-three members in Toronto and thirty-seven 
members outside the city. 

Secretary, William T. Sharp, Box 122, Terminal “A,” Toronto. 

Waterloo Historical Society. The Society’s thirty-third annual report for 
1945, published at Kitchener, Ontario, contains articles on “The Highland Light 
Infantry of Canada” by Lieutenant-Colonel D. N. Durward, “The Story of 
Conestoga” by Miss B. M. Dunham, “History of St. Andrew’s Church, Kitch- 
ener” by J. F. Carmichael, and “Commanding our Wealth” by G. Elmore 
Reaman. President, G. V. Hilborn; vice-president, Miss B. M. Dunham; secre- 
tary-treasurer, P. Fisher. 

The York Pioneer and Historical Society has published its report for 1945. 
The papers presented at the various meetings throughout the year included ones 
on early Toronto by T. A. Reed, history and its preservation by V. M. Howard, 
the origin of military medals by Colonel J. H. Bennett, Canadian costumes and 
textiles by Miss MacDonald, and a tour of Fort Anne and the Annapolis Valley 
by Colonel J. H. Bennett. 

The Sharon Temple and Historical Museum had 1,790 visits during the 
season and received a number of donations. President, T. P. Grubbe; treasurer, 
Mrs. V. R. Ide; secretary, Mrs. Walter Smith, 43 Glendonwynne Road, Toronto, 
Ontario. 
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